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Knowledge posits itself as a Power of formal Freedom of 
Quantitating determined through an absolute Being. 


ConTENTS oF Parr First. 


§ 1. SYNTHESIS OF QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN KNOWLEDGE, 


A.—Knowledge posits itself as primarily determined by its Being, and hence as 
limited. 

B.—But by positing itself Knowledge posits a free act of reflection as ground of its 
being. 

C.—Hence Knowledge must posit itself as both: an original determinedness of 
Freedom, and a Freedom as the ground of its original determinedness; or, as a 
formal Freedom of Quantitating. 


§ 2. SYNTHESIS OF OBJECTIVITY AND SUBJECTIVITY, OR REALITY 
AND IDEALITY, IN THE FORM OF KNOWLEDGE. 


A.—Knowledge posits itself for itself, or thinks itself in factical knowledge as 
necessarily such Power of formal Freedom, and hence as determined in its abso- 
lute character as a Knowledge of Quantitating: Objective condition of the Ego. 

B.—But knowledge in positing itself for itself posits itself as free, and hence as de- 
pendent only upon its Freedom: Subjective act of the Ego. © 

C.—Both are one and the same: Knowledge is necessarily free if there is a know- 
ledge, but that there is Knowledge depends upon absolute Freedom; its think- 
ing itself free and its being free are one and the same; the condition is not 
without the act, nor the act without the condition. 


§ 3. SYNTHESIS OF THINKING AND CONTEMPLATION, OR SUB- 
STANCE AND ACCIDENCE IN ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A.—Knowledge posits itself for itself as a Self-originating, and herice posits a Not- 
Being of Itself, or an Absolute Pure Being (Check), as its origin and limit: 
Thinking or Substance. 
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B.—But Knowledge posits itself as a Self-originating for-itself, and hence origin- 
ates itself in this self-positing or preposits itself: Contemplation or Accidence. 

C.—Both are one and the same: Contemplation, or the Freedom of undetermined 
Quantitating, can be thought only as determined by the original Thinking of an 
Absolute Being, and the thinking of an Absolute Being is determined by the 
Contemplating of a Quantitating: neither is without the other. 

D.—Results. 


§ 1. SYNTHESIS OF QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN KNOWLEDGE. 


A.—Knowledge posits itself as primarily détermined by its Being, and hence as 
limited. 

Knowledge has now been found, and stands before us as a 
closed eye, resting upon itself. It sees nothing outside of 
itself, but it sees itself. This self-contemplation we have to 
exhaust, and with it the system of all possible knowledge is 
exhausted, and the Science of Knowledge realized and closed. 

Firstly: this knowledge sees itself (in the intellectual con- 
templation) as absolute knowledge. This is the first conside- 
ration which we must make clear, for only by its means has 
our investigation acquired a firm standpoint. : 

In so far as knowledge és absolute for itself, it reposes upon 
itself, and is completed in its being and its self-contemplation, 
This has been explained above. But the Absolute is at the 
same time, because it is. In this respect, likewise, knowledge 
must be absolute for itself, if it is to be an absolute knowledge 
For-itself. This is its eye and standpoint in the intellectual 
contemplation. 

The absolute knowledge is for-itself because it is, signifies 
therefore: the intellectual contemplation is for itself an abso- 
lute self-generation out of nothing ; a free self-grasping of light, 
which thereby becomes a stationary glance and eye. No fact 
of knowledge (no being or determinedness thereof) without 
the absolute form of the For-itself, and consequently without 
the possibility, freely to be reflected upon. 

But absolute knowledge must be for itself what itis. The just 
described Because must melt together with the inner simple . 
What, and this melting together itself must be inwardly and 
for itself. This can be very easily expressed in the following 
exposition: Knowledge must be for itself simply what it is for 
the immediate reason because it is. The determinedness of the 
What has not its ground in the Because, but, on the con- 
trary, has its ground in the Being of knowledge; the Because 
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containing merely the naked fact as such, or the That of 
a knowledge, and of a knowledge of something. Or, Freedom 
is here, also, purely formal; demanding only, that a know- 
ledge, a For-itself existence, be generated; and is not mate- 
rial, or, does not demand that such a particular knowledge 
be generated. If knowledge did not find its nature to be 
generative, it would not find itself at all, and would have no 
existence, and of a What or a Quality of knowledge we should 
find it impossible to speak. But finding itself generative, it 
finds immediately, without generation, its What, and without 
this What it does not find itself generative; and this not in 
consequence of its Freedom, but of its absolute Being. Having 
thus discovered, at least, that we have to unite in knowledge 
not simple points, but even syntheses, we now proceed to the 
other links of our main synthesis. 

The absolute What of Knowledge is here, as is well known, 
also but a mere form, the form of thinking, or of the in-itself 
confinedness of Knowledge. As this What, it is to find it- 
self independently of all Freedom, just as Freedom finds 
itself. But all contemplation is Freedom —is, consequently, 
absolutely because it is (absolute self-generation from nothing- 
ness, as above). If this Because were therefore to contemplate 
itself, the What in its absolute character would be annihilated. 
The form of this contemplation is annihilated by its sub- 
stance and vanishes in itself. It is indeed a knowledge, a 
For-itself, which is, however, again simply not for itself, a 


_ knowledge without self-consciousness; an altogether pure 


Thinking, which vanishes as such the moment we become 
conscious of it: an absolute knowledge of a What, without 
the possibility to state whence it comes, which Whence would 
be its genesis. 

Here likewise there is a duplicity as there is everywhere: a 
Being, and a free contemplation lifting itself above the Being. 


_ But both links are not again united and melted together in the 


present instance as they were in the previously deduced syn- 
thesis of Freedom and Being, when we found the For-itself 
and the What, Contemplation and Thinking, to be melted 
together in the absolute unity-point of consciousness. The 
synthetical point of unity is here, therefore, not discoverable, 
and is not possible; there is a hiatus in the knowledge. , (Each ,, 
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one when asked whence he knows that he does this or that, 
replies: I know that I do such and such a thing because I do 
it; he presupposes, consequently, an immediate connection 
between his doing and his knowledge, an inseparability of 
both—and since all absolute knowledge is a saltws—a continu- 
ity of knowledge over and beyond this saltus. But if you ask 
some one: whence he knows, for instance, that everything 
accidental must have the ground of its determinedness in 
something else, he will reply: It is absolutely so; without pre- 
tending to give a reason for the connection of this his know- 
ledge with his other knowledge or doing. He confesses the 
hiatus.) 

But both (in their immediateness separate) links form only 
in their unity absolute knowledge; and this absolute unity, 
as such, must be for itself as surely as absolute knowledge is 
for itself. But this unity —to explain the proposition by its 
opposite — would be no absolute, but merely a factical unity 
having its ground in Freedom, as such, if we were to express 
it, for instance, in this manner: “ While reflecting, my reflec- 
tion hit upon this”; so that it might equally as well have hit 
upon something else; or, “I found this while reflecting”; so 
that it might possibly have been found also by some other 
process. The proper expression, on the contrary, is: From 
the What there results absolutely swch a reflection (not the 
reflection itself as a fact, for in that light it does not result at 
all, and is simply a free act, as we have abundantly shown); 
and from the reflection, after having been presupposed as a 
fact, results such a What. 

The immediate insight into this necessary consequence—for 
thatis what we mean by the For-itself of that unity as abso- 
lute unity—would thus be itself an absolute Thinking (an 
absolute contemplation of the Being of knowledge), directed 
upon the form of pure Thinking (as described above), as hav- 
ing already a for-itself existence, and upon the free reflection 
as a fact, and contemplating both as being, and as being abso- 
lutely joined together. 

In this thinking, or contemplation, the whole intellectual 
contemplation, as we have described it above, as an absolute— 
not Thinking or Contemplation, but real unity of both—would 
.. be placed before its own eye as what itreally is: a firm know- 
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ledge, reposing upon the firm ground-form of knowledge alrea- 
dy deduced. The intellectual contemplation reflects itself; 
and since this cannot be done accidentally, as if the intellect- 
ual contemplation could cease to do so and still be, the more 
proper way to express is, not to say, it does it, butit is this re- 
flection of itself. Neither can it be said that the present reflec- 
tion throws its light on the previously described and (accord- 
ing to our propositions) within itself blind and in a separated 
duplicity disunited contemplation; for this reflection has no 
light within itself except what is derived from the latter, in 
which the For-itself of knowledge has originally realized 
itself. It is, consequently, always one and the same point 
of contemplation, absolutely illuminating itself from itself, 
which we have been describing throughout the whole of our 
investigation, although at first simply according to its outward 
Being (when we took the light from ourselves), and only after- 
wards according to its inner light. 


B.—But by positing itself knowledge posits a free act of reflection as ground of its 

Being. 

Knowledge is absolute for itself, reflects itself, and only 
thus does it become a knowledge. Finally, having thus be- 
come knowledge—i. e. in our successive demonstration of the 
subject—it is knowledge for itself, and reflects itself no longer 
as Being, for as such it does not reflect itself at all, nor as a 
For-itself Being, but as both in their absolute union; and only 


thus is it now absolute knowledge. 


This reflection is absolutely necessary like the former one 
(the original reflection, which constitutes knowledge), and is 
simply aresult of the former, of a For-itself-being of know- 
ledge, from which it is separated only by our Science. 

The characteristic nature of this reflection is at once appa- 
rent from the fact, that, making knowledge, as such, its object, 
composing and genetically describing it, itself must penetrate 
beyond this knowledge, adding and adducing links, which, 
although existing in the reflection—and hence for our Science 
which makes this reflection a knowledge, also in knowledge— 
have no existence whatever for knowledge itself, which we 
have here made the object of our reflection, and which even - 
do not belong to absolute knowledge (for this is also rem? 
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braced by our present reflection). (Here the self-forgetting and 
self-annihilating character of knowledge appears in a still 
clearer light.) But how it is possible for us thus seemingly 
to penetrate even beyond absolute knowledge, can appear 
only at the close of our investigation, when our Science must 
fully and completely explain its own possibility. 

Let us immediately enter the innermost synthetical central 
point of this reflection. The central point of the former reflec- 
tion was absolute knowledge, as pure thinking and contempla- 
tion together: Freedom of reflection determined in regard to 
its What, by an absolute What. (This was expressed as fol. 
lows: Knowledge must be for-itself simply what it is, for the 
immediate reason because it is, &c.) Now, this knowledge 
reflects itself as a knowledge, and as an absolute knowledge. 
This does not mean on any account: it is externally for itself; 
as it appeared to us in our scientific reflection of the foregoing 
paragraph, with the present additional assurance that it is 
absolute, although we did so express it temporarily; but it 
looks through and penetrates with its glance its own nature, 
according to the point of union and of division thereof, and 
by reason of the knowledge of this point of union és it ab- 
solute, and does it know itself as absolute in our present re- 
flection. 

In the preceding description of knowledge the act of reflect- 
ing was posited as independent of its material determinedness, 
while on the other side its determinedness was posited as inde- 
pendent of the act, and it was absolutely known that these 
thus separated parts did nevertheless form no twofoldness. 
But since the pointof union in which they unite—although 
they may remain forever divided from another point of view, 
which we shall not here consider—was not known, that know- 
ledge did not really penetrate itself; and though it was abso- 
lute knowledge, it was not absolute knowledge for itsel/. 

The last ground of the act, which as act of free reflection 
must always remain absolute, isits possibility, which lies in 
the absolute form of knowledge to be for itself; the ground 
of the determinedness of the reflection is the primary absolute 
determinedness ; the ground of the absolute unity of both is 


7 understood, signifies: itis understood that the act of that reflec- 
4: thot, would not be possible (consequently could not be) without 
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that absolute determinedness, which is the first basis and orig- 
inal starting-point of all knowledge. 


C.—Hence Knowledge must posit itself as both: an original determinedness of 
Freedom, and a Freedom as the ground of its original determinedness; or, as 
formal Freedom of Quantitating. 


The centre of the present synthesis was absolute knowledge, 
encircling, determining and passing beyond all real know- 
ledge: and we had discovered that knowledge formaliter 
could only be free, could explain ‘itself only out of itself, and 
posits its ground only within itself; and that it could not be 
possible in any other way. But in consequence of its imme- 
diateness and of the original determinedness inseparable 
therefrom, which, in its infinity, can be determined, distin- 
guished, and at the same time related only by Thinking, know- 
ledge commences with a determined, necessary Thinking, 
which in the present connection can be only the absolute 
Thinking, and consequently making necessary (for absolute 
Thinking and necessity are one and the same) of Freedom 
itself. It is considered so immediately in view of its being a 
knowledge, a factical existence of Thinking. But in the higher 
reflection it is recognized as generated through absolute 
Freedom, through the confinedness of original Freedom to a 
state of immediate determinedness ; and at the same time as a 
free passing beyond this separable determinedness, in order 


to relate it (by Thinking): consequently, as unity of the fixed 


state of determinedness and the free passing beyond this deter- 
minedness, of Being and Freedom. (The difference between 
absolute Being and factical Being is to be well remembered ; 
for both determinations are transferred to one ebject—Think- 
ing—and are consequently only different views of what is 
really one and the same.) 

But—thus we argue for the present—if all knowledge is de- 
termined by this absolute law, then the knowledge of this law, 
as a knowledge—with which something ‘else in knowledge is 
to be connected—must also be determined by it: this know- 
ledge must consequently view itself as really generated or 
illuminated by Freedom ; or, in other words, it must be in and 
for itself. 

(Every one will perceive that the knowledge which in our 
former reflection seemed to have penetrated beyond itself, 
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here returns again within itself; or that only a double view 
of this self-encircling and self-determining knowledge is pos- 
sible as an inner and as an eaternal knowledge, and that 
the real focus of absolute consciousness lies probably in the 
uniting point of this duplicity, in the balancing between both 
views.—This will appear also from another representation of 
the subject, for example: The Thinking, that the knowledge 
referred to is generated by Freedom, since no knowledge can 
be generated in any other manner, is, as we have represented 
it, in reality itself a free Thinking, the subjecting of a particu- 
lar instance under a general rule. Consequently, this rule 
must appear in and be accessible to that free Thinking. But 
that free Thinking signifies the freely generated actual Think- 
ing—and this consequently presupposes itself in fixing the 
rule.—Or still another example: If I transfer by my own /ree 
. act Freedom to the presupposed knowledge, I must first have 
this Freedom in my own free knowledge. In short, it is the 
same proposition which we have met in advancing all our re- 
flections. In order to direct my knowledge with freedom upon 
any subject, I must know already of the subject on which I 
am to direct it; and in order to know of it, I must have direct- 
ed my Freedom upon it; and thus on infinitely, which infinite 
regressus must even here be stopped by an absoluteness which 
we have now to discover.) 

It is understood that this affirmation applies not only to the 
centre of knowledge, but through it and from it to all its syn- 
theses. 

We approach now the exposition of this knowledge in its 
centre. The knowledge that knowledge is formaliter free, is 
to be within and for itself. To begin with the easiest point: 
the first result therefore is that Freedom és in itself and repo- 
ses upon itself: it contemplates itself, or—which means the 
same, since only the inner reposing upon itself of Freedom is 
called contemplation—the contemplation rests; which is a 
balancing of knowledge between the undetermined separabil- 
ity (the not yet separated and distinguished infinity). 

But this contemplation is not merely to be; it is, moreover, 
to posit itself as formaliter free; containing the That (to posit 
itself) of this Being within itself; and this formal freedom of 
the contemplation is to contemplate itself. (How could we 
possibly create this contemplation without imagination? Our 


< 
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imagination furnishes the substance of the contemplation. 
But as we do not imagine idly at hap-hazard, but direct our 
imagination to the special point of our investigation, Thinking 
takes also part in it.) No doubt every one will find this as the 
result: Freedom, dissolved and running over into the undeter- 
mined separability, must, in order to become contemplation, 
gather itself together and seize itself in one point—duplicate 
itself—it must be even for itself. Only thus can it become a 
point of light from which to distribute light over the undeter- 
mined separability. 

I say, only in this One point does the contemplation become 
light to itself; from this point, therefore, a light arises not only 
upon the separable, as I said just now, but also upon the two 
views of the separable. These two views are: a dissolving of 
the light within itself, and a seizing and fixed taking hold of 
the light; the latter from a central point, which is wanting 
when the light dissolves. From this standpoint we must there- 
fore say: The focus of this contemplation of formal Freedom 
is neither in the central point (the penetrated), nor in its two 
qualitative terminis (the penetrating), but between both. In so 
far as the light has penetrated itself in such a unity point, 
.and contemplated such penetration, and the manifoldness 
‘which is inseparable from this contemplation, as penetrated 
from out this unity point, the light has been factically, and 
the formal Freedom the That, has been immediately posited. 
But in so far as the light, in order to contemplate itself, 
penetrating the central point, now contemplates the mani- 
fold as an infinity without unity, it destroys and puts an 
end to the fact; and this absolute balancing between cre- 
ating and destroying the fact (destroying it in order to be 
able to create it, and creating it in order to be able to destroy 
it) is, viewed from the standpoint of contemplation, the real 
focus of absolute consciousness. (Both united are exemplified 
in every contemplation: the contemplation of Here, for in- 
stance, is the annihilation of the undetermined infinity of 
Space, and the contemplation of Wow the annihilation of the 
undetermined infinity of Time; while at the same time the 
infinity of both Space and Time is contained in the con- 
templation of Here and of Now, and annihilates them again in 
their turn. The contemplation of the determined This (=a) 
separates this x (a tree, for instance) from the infinite chain 
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of all the other These (trees and not-trees), and thus annihi- 
lates the latter; while, vice versa, all these others must be con- 
templated, and consequently posited as existing, if zis to be 
contemplated as z—that is to say, if 2 is to be distinguished 
from any other object, &c.) 

It is further to be remarked here, that the Quantity—even 
the infinite separability—is here immediately connected with 
Quality, and proved to be inseparably united with the latter, 
as undoubtedly we were compelled to prove in explaining 
the idea of absolute consciousness. For the formal Freedom, 
which here becomes contemplation, what else can it be but the 
absolute Quality of knowledge externally? and the contempla- 
tion of this formal Freedom itself, what else is it than the ab- 
solute but inner (For-itself) Quality of Knowledge, as a know- 
ledge? And thus we have found, even in contemplation itself 
—and nowhere else can we find it, since the contemplation is 
absolute contemplation and absolutely nothing but contem- | 
plation—that formal Freedom views itself only as the contrac- 
tion of a dissolving manifoldness of possible light into a central 
point, and the distribution of this light from out this central 
point over a manifoldness held and really illuminated only 
by the central point. (The fountain of all Quantity is conse- 
quently only in Knowledge—that is to say, in real knowledge, 
in a more contracted sense of the word—in knowledge which 
comprehends itself as such. Every one can comprehend this 
sentence who has but gained a clear insight into his know- 
ledge ; and thus new light is thrown on real transcendental 
idealism and its caricatures. Theabsolute One exists only in 
the form of Quantity. How does it come into this form? That 
we see here. How does it come into knowledge itself, the 
qualitative, in order thereafter to enter its form of Quantity? 
Thereof now.) 


§ 2. SYNTHESIS OF OBJECTIVITY AND SUBJECTIVITY, OR REALITY 
AND IDEALITY, IN THE FORM OF KNOWLEDGE. 


A.—Knowledge posits itself for itself, or thinks itself in factical knowledge as 
necessarily such power of formal Freedom, and hence as determined in its abso- 
lute character as a knowledge of Quantitating: Objective condition of the Ego. 


Absolute Being is, as we know, in absolute Thinking. This 
absolute Being has entered free knowledge, signifies: the con- 
templation, described in the preceding § 1, with its immediate 
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facticity, and at the same time with the annihilation of that 
facticity, is on that very account one and the same with think- 
ing; and it is this in knowledge—that is to say, it is known to 
be the same, and is thus absolutely known. Now, what sort 
of a consciousness is this? Evidently a wniting consciousness 
of the absolute contemplation of formal Freedom, with an ab- 
solute going beyond this contemplation to a Thinking. In 
short, a taking hold of itself on the part of knowledge as ter- 
minated here and absolutely fixed in this termination. Know- 
ledge thinks itself only by such a grasping of itself; it goes 
beyond itself only in thus grasping its end; consequently, in 
positing an end for itself. The manifestation of this is the 
feeling of certainty, of conviction, as the absolute form of feel- 
ing, and arises conjointly with the self-substantialization of 
knowledge—that is to say, with the knowledge that a manifold 
(what this manifold is, the reader will please leave undecided) 
exists. 

Now this formal Freedom is the absolute ground of all 
knowledge—for us, as teacher of the Science of Knowledge, 
and—which forms the contents of our present synthesis—/or 
itself. It is absolute for itself means: this Freedom, and the 
knowledge which it generates, are thought as simply all Free- 
dom and all knowledge: itis thought as a reposing in an 
absolute unity. Knowledge encircles and completes itself in 
this Thinking as the one and entire knowledge. If we con- 
sider thinking and contemplation as two separates, their union 
is evidently immediate and absolute ; it is the absolute know- 
ledge, but which knows not nor can know anything about 
‘itself; in one word, it is the immediate feeling of certainty* 
(that is to say, absoluteness, immutability) of knowledge. (We 
here discover once again the absolute junction of contempla- 
tion and Thinking, which we found to constitute the ground- 
form of knowledge ; and this time explaining itself genetically 
in the Being of knowledge itself.) 

(In order to elucidate this proposition, which it might be dif- 
ficult to comprehend in this simplicity of its immediate evi- 
dence, let the reader consider the following: Above we said— 


* It is for this feeling of certainty, which accompanies all true knowledge, that 
Fichte uses the word Intuition as an equivalent. 
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Freedom must direct itself upon something which is presup- 
posed as determined; but in order to be able to take this 
direction it must know beforehand of the object, which know- 
ledge it can have acquired only through Freedom; and since 
this knowledge presupposes again a determined object, we are 
thus thrown into an infinite progress. This progress is now 
done away with. Freedom requires no point outside of itself 
to give it a direction; Freedom is in and for itself the highest 
Determined—hereafter the substance of knowledge—and i is 
posited as self-sufficient absolutely. 

Or, since knowledge has been considered from the first as 
the gathering together of an undetermined manifold, the 
knowledge of knowledge depends on this, that we know we 
have comprehended the altogether uneradicable unity-charac- 
ter of all particular acts of knowledge, however infinitely dif- 
ferent they may be in all other respects. But how can we 
know this? Not by considering and analyizing the particular, 
for we should never get through with it. Consequently by, in 
a manner, prescribing a law to the particular by this very 
unity. Now the questionis at present about absolute know- 
ledge; consequently, about the unity of all particular determ- 
inations of knowledge—and of the objects of knowledge, which 
is the same thing. A law must therefore be prescribed to 
this absolute knowledge, so that it can recognize itself as one, 
as always the same eternal and immutable One, and can thus 
be included in its own unity. This we have done here, and in 
the manner just described.) 

Being is consequently united with knowledge in this 
way, that knowledge comprehends itself as an absolute 
and unchangeable Being (a Being what it is, wherein it finds 
itself originally confined.) The difference and the connec- 
tion with our former argument is very apparent: it lies be- 
tween Freedom and not-Freedom. Freedom (i. e. always the 
formal Freedom, with the material or quantitative freedom we 
have nothing to do in this whole chapter) is itself not free; 
i.e. it is latent Freedom, or Freedom in form of necessity, if 
there is aknowledge. Possibility of knowledge only through 
Freedom, necessity of the latter for actual knowledge: this is 
the connection with our former argument. The problem is 
solved, and the centre of the former synthesis is itself absorbed 
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in knowledge ; i. e. the centre of the present synthesis is fixed. 
Knowledge has its end in itself; it encircles and rests upon 
itself as knowledge. 


B.—But knowledge in positing itself for itself posits itself as free, and hence as 
dependent only upon its Freedom: Subjective act of the Ego. 


I. As we argued in C of $1, so here. The formal Freedom 
which begins all actual knowledge (because it alone can give 
the latter a For, a light-point) has been thought as the abso- 
lute condition of the possibility of all knowledge, or as the 
necessity which conditions the character of knowledge. This 
thinking, by which we fuse Freedom and necessity together, 
must be for itsel7, must become a knowledge returning back 
within itself. Consequently even this knowledge, which encir- 
cles and penetrates all actual knowledge, goes again beyond 
itself to construct itself within itself. (In the same manner 
factical knowledge went beyond itself in order to arrive at the 
present knowledge of it. There is a triplicity, as every one 
can see now, and the present synthesis is again a synthesis of 
the two last ones.) 

We enter into the centre ofit. It is not at all the question 
and the object of our new synthesis to discover how in the 
uniting knowledge anything can be known of the formal act 
of Freedom, for the latter is the absolute contemplation itself, 
and absolutely originates factical knowledge from itself and 
by itself, but how anything can be known of necessity, and 
of necessity simple and pure, independently of its application 
to formal Freedom in the uniting Thinking. 

Necessity is absolute fixedness of knowledge, or absolute 
thinking, and therefore excludes from its character all mobil- 
ity and all penetrating beyond itself to ask for a Because, and 
it isnot what it is unless all this is excluded. Now it is to be 
applied in a knowledge to contemplation; consequently it 
must nevertheless enter knowledge, assume the form of the 
For-itself, contemplate itself, &c. But in contemplation it 
would see itself no longer merely as simply what it is, but as 
what it is because it is. 

This contemplation consequently cannot comtemplate itself, 
can arise to no knowledge of itself, because in doing so it 
would annihilate its form by its substance. We thus obtain 
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a knowledge, or (since we speak of forms generally) the form 
of a (perhaps later to be exhibited) knowledge, which abso- 
lutely does not posit itself as knowledge, but as (of course, 
formal) Being, and as absolute upon itself reposing Being, and 
which cannot be penetrated, nor permit questions about its 
Because, and which moreover does not itself go beyond itself, 
nor expJain itself, and which finally is not either a knowledge 
for itself, nor anything of the kind that could be characterized 
as knowledge. 

We have here discovered the real focus and centre of abso- 
lute knowledge. It is not to be found in the taking hold of 
itself on the part of knowledge (by means of formal Freedom), 
neither is it in its self-annihilation in absolute Being, but 
simply between both ; and neither is possible without the other. 
It cannot take hold of itself as the absolute (of which we speak 
here, the One always coéqual, unchanging) without viewing 
itself as necessary, and consequently forgetting itself in this 
necessity ; and it cannot take hold of necessity without taking 
hold (that is to say, without creating it) for itself. It floats 
between its Being and its not-Being, as it indeed must, since 
it carries its absolute origin knowingly within itself. 

II. The centre and turning point of absolute knowledge is 
a floating between Being and not-Being of knowledge, and 
consequently between the being absolute and the being not 
absolute of Being; since the Being of knowledge cancels the 
absoluteness of Being, and since absolute Being cancels the 
absoluteness of knowledge. Let us make our standpoint firmer 
by a further vigorous investigation of the distinction between 
the Being of knowledge and absolute Being. 

In order to connect our remarks with one of the links in the 
chain of our argument—it matters not which—let us argue 
thus: Knowledge cannot take hold of itself as a knowledge (as 
eternally the same and unchangeable) without viewing itself as 
necessary. But at present knowledge, in regard to its Being 
(Existence), is not at all necessary, but is grounded in absolute 
formal Freedom; and this must remain true as well as the 
former. 

Now what is this peculiar Being of knowledge, in regard to 
which itis first necessary and not free, and at another time free 
and not necessary? It is true, this necessity is no other than 
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that of Freedom (and there can never be any other); but nev- 
ertheless it is necessity, Freedom in bondage. Hence this dif- 
ficulty will easily be solved in the following manner: J/ there 
is a knowledge at all, it must be necessarily free (latent free- 
dom); for freedom constitutes its character. But that there is 
a knowledge at all, depends altogether upon absolute Free- 
dom, and it might therefore just as well be not. We will 
assume this answer to be correct, and see how it is possible. 
(In this investigation it will doubtless appear that it is both 
correct and necessary.) Knowledge was posited in this answer 
as that which might and might not be; we call this accidental. 
Let us describe this knowledge. It is evident that in this 
knowledge Freedom (formal Freedom, with which alone we 
have to do here) is thought (not contemplated) as realizing 
itself; for then knowledge is. It is thought,1 say, and is 
thought, of course, as Freedom, as undecidedness, and indif- 
ference, in regard to the act; as melting together Being and 
not-Being; as pure possibility, as such, which neither posits 
the act, for it is at the same time checked—nor checks it, for 
it is at the same time posited. In short, the perfect contradic- 
tion,as such. (We try to discover here everything in know- 
ledge, for we teach the Science of Knowledge. Thus absolute 


‘Being was nothing else to us than absolute Thinking itself, 


the fixedness and repose in itself, which can never can go be- 
yond itself, the altogether ineradicable characteristic of know- 
ledge. In like manner absolute Freedom is here the absolute 
unrest, mobility without a fixed point—the dissolving within 
itself. Hence thinking here annihilates itself; it is the 
above-mentioned absolute hiatus and saltus of knowledge 
which arises absolutely with all Freedom and all originating, 
and hence whenever reality originates from necessity. It is 
clear that through such a positive not-Being of itself know- 
ledge passes to absolute Being. Itis, of course, evident and 
admitted that of itself itis nothing; indeed, none of the links 
of our chain of reasoning is here for itself. It is a turning- 
point of absolute knowledge. 

(Everything but this the logically trained Thinkers can com- 
prthend. They shrink back from the contradiction. But how, 
then, is the proposition of that logic of theirs possible which 
says that no contradiction can be thought? They must have 
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taken hold of or thought this contradiction in some manner or 
another, since they make mention of it. If they would only 
once carefully question themselves, how they come to the 
Thinking of the merely possible, or the accidental (the not- 
necessary), and how they manage to doit. Evidently they 
jump through a not-Being, not-Thinking, &c., into the abso- 
lutely immediate, the free, the in-itself-originating—precisely 
the above contradiction actually realized. The impossibility 
to comprehend this produces in logical Thinking nothing less 
than a complete denial of Freedom, the absolute fatalism, or 
Spinozism.). 

- But this Thinking of formal Freedom is again, as we have 
seen above, possible on condition that the formal Freedom in- 
wardly realizes itself in the manner described above. This 
realizing is now also thought in the present connéction ; for 
the entire disposition of knowledge, as regarded here, is one 
of rest and fixedness in itself. By this means, the lower con- 
templation becomes itself (i.e. to the reposing Thinking) a 
Being (condition, state), which, although it is and remains 
within itself agility, nevertheless conditions thinking, since it 
takes it from its balancing between Being and not-Being, in 
which it rested while a mere possibility, and fixes it down to 
positive Being.—Here we begin to get a clear view of subjec- 
tivity and objectivity, of ideal and real activity of knowledge. 
This duplicity arises from Thinking (which originates out of 
mere possibility) and from contemplation, which generates 
itself absolutely from itself (from realized Freedom) and is 
added as a new link. 

Contemplation as contemplation, as that what it is, is only 
in so far as it realizes itself for itself with absolute Freedom. 
But this Freedom is posited in Thinking, so that this act, 
which produces the contemplation, could also be noé, and only 
on this supposition is it an act; and since it is nothing else 
but an act, is it at all. Here, consequently, we already dis- 
cover, through an easy and surprising observation, Contempla- 
tion and Thinking inseparably united in a higher contempla- 
tion, and the One not possible without the other. Knowledge, 
therefore (in the more limited meaning of the word, i. e. the 
actual knowledge which posits itself as such), does no longer 
consist in the mere contemplation, or in the mere Thinking, 
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but in the melting together of both. The form and the sub- 
stance of Freedom is united, and so is also reality and possi- 
bility ; since reality (as could not be otherwise) is merely the 
realization of possibility, and possibility (from this point of 
view, for we may arrive at another view of it) is nothing but a 
degree of reality; or, more strictly, is the reality, which is 
checked, in the reflection, in its transition from its aad 
to its realization. 

Let us ascend now to an adjoining link, which can receive 
nowhere so much light as in this connection. We introduced 
this argument by saying: Z’hat a knowledge is at all is acci- 
dental; but ifa knowledge is, it is necessarily grounded in 
Freedom. The first part of this proposition we have explain- 
ed; in the latter part, we evidently mention something con- 
cerning a knowledge which may be posited simply by means 
of the Jf, but which otherwise has neither been posited, nor 
not been posited. We go beyond this knowledge, and assert 
something about it with absolute necessity. Evidently this 
assertion is an absolute, unchangeable, in-itself-reposing 
Thinking of knowledge according to its absolute Being and 
Essence. Everyone sees that this assertion is not produced 
indirectly by the mere actual knowledge that a knowledge is 
(for the present instance, let ‘us say) and has been produced 
by absolute Freedom, but that it must have an entirely differ- 
ent source; and here we arrive by another way to a more tho- 
rough and connecting reply to the question, how a knowledge 
of necessity can be possible? For as sure as the absolute 
knowledge (in the infinite facticity—actual existence — of 
each single knowledge) is only in the absolute ‘form of the 
For-itself, so sure each knowledge goes also beyond itself; 
or, viewed from another point, is in its own Being absolutely 
outside of itself, and encircles itself entire. The For-itself 
Being of this encircling, as such, its inwardness and absolute 
Treposing upon itself, which is of course necessary since it is 
a knowledge, is the just described Thinking of the necessity 
of the Freedom of all knowledge. The pure, inner necessity 
consists in this very reposing upon and not being able to pene- 
netrate beyond itself of Thinking ; its expression is absolute 
essence or fundamental character (here, of knowledge); and 


the external form of necessity, the universality, consists in 
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this, that I absolutely can think every factical knowledge, 
however distinct and different it be from other knowledges, as 
a factical knowledge only with this defined fundamental char- 
acter. Where, then, does all necessity come from? From the 
absolute comprehension of an absolute Lorm of Knowledge. 

We have thus arrived at anew union. The contemplation 
of absolute knowledge, as accidental (containing an actual 
substance, determined in one way or other), is, united with the 
Thinking of the necessity (i. e. the necessity conditioned by 
Being) of this accidentalness; and in this absolute know- 
ledge reposes, and has exhausted its fundamental character 
Sor itself. 


To explain:—Some one might say, all knowledge (in its in- 
finite determinability, the source of which we, it is true, do not 
know as yet, but which we presuppose in the meanwhile histori- 
cally) iscomprehended and discovered as absolutely generating 
itself, which is impossible for two reasons, the second of which 
we have just mentioned. The real state of the matter, how- 
ever, is as follows :—Knowledge is the contemplation of the de- 
scribed absolute Thinking of the accidentalness of the (factical) 
knowledge. Knowledge és not free because it is thought free, 
nor is it thought free because it is free, for between both these 
links there is no Why or Therefore, no distinction whatever ; 
but the Thinking itself free and the absolutely being free of 
Knowledge is one and thesame. We are speaking of a Being 
of Knowledge, consequently of a For; of an absolute Being of 
Knowledge, consequently of a For in Thinking (a reposing 
within itself), in which it completely penetrates itself to its 
very first root. 


C.—Both are one and the same: Knowledge is necessarily free if there is a know-’ 
ledge, but that there is Knowledge depends upon absolute Freedom; its think- 
ing itself free and its being free are one and the same; the condition is not 
without the act, nor the act without the condition. 


- Baek to the standpoint of the complete synthesis. 
Through the itself realizing contemplation, the previously 
free and in-freedom-reposing-thinking becomes fixed ; being no 
longer a real, factical, conditioned thinking ;—and this think- 
ing is thus fixed for itself. In actwal thinking, as such, formal 
Freedom is annihilated; itis a contemplation, but on no ac- 
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count is this same contemplation at the same time not. The 
Not-Being, which was thought together with it in formal Free- 
dom, is here (i. e. in so far as the Real and not the merely Pos- 
sible is thought) annihilated; and this very annihilation of 
formal Freedom must be thought if the real Thinking is to com- 
prehend itself as real and confined—if, therefore, it is to be for 
itself. (Hence the Subjective and Objective, the Upper and 
Lower in knowledge; the unchangeable Subjective, or the 


ideal activity, is the formal Freedom: either to be, or not to 


be: here, however, viewing itself as cancelled ; the unchange- 
able Objective, the Real, is the confinedness as such through 
which formal Freedom, however, as indifference of Being foo 
Not-Being, is cancelled. We have explained here also the 
Thinking of the Accidence, or what in the Science of Know- 
ledge signifies the same thing, of the Accidence itself. It isa 
Thinking in which formal Freedom is posited as cancelled ; 8 
confined Thinking, as all Thinking is, which, however, at the 
same time, is thought as confined for and within itself. ) 

All this becomes clear and productive only when we com- 
pare and connect it with its nearest adjoining links.—We said 
above: We cannot think a fact, as such, without thinking at 
the same time that it could also not be. Here again we thon; ht 
accidentalness and united formal and real Freedom, the se 
ence of the former and its cancelling through the latter in one 
thinking, just as we do here. Now, are both one and the same 
or different? The more similarity there is between the two the 
oe necessary is it to distinguish them, and the more pro- 
“sl a the distinction ; for, I say, both are not the 

That previous thinking starts from the thinkin 
reposes in this Nothing and contradiction of oo coma 
ness (B) as its focus; and is consequently, whenever it reflects 
upon and seizes itself (as it does in the above thought) in order 
to get. out of itself to the fact, a mere nothing, it is ephemeral 
dissolving and cancelling itself. Consequently the fact led 
im such a moment, which is to be, although it could just as 
well not be, is likewise reflected and seized only as undecided 
and dissolving within itself, as the external form of a fact 
without inner reality and life; as a point, it is true, but as 5 
point which is never at rest, and which strays in the infinite 
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empty space, in a pale, lifeless picture; nothing but the mere 
beginning and attempt of a real thought and determining 
which never arrives at a real fact. 

(It seems to us, that Philosophy might explain itself with- 
out difficulty on this question as something generally known 
not only to not-philosophers and to the empty, purely logi- 
cal philosophers, but also to the public at large. For this 
sort of thinking is of the very kind which they have been cul- 
tivating the greater part of their lives; that empty, desultory 
thinking which results when somebody sits down in order to’ 
think and reflect, and cannot tell you afterwards what he has 
thought about, or what thoughts have really occupied his time. 
Now, how have these people existed during this time, since 
they must have existed insome way! They have floated in 
the not-Being of real knowledge, in the standpoint of the abso- 
lute, but where from sheer absoluteness no thought was able 
to form itself. It will appear, that the greater part of the sys- 
tem of knowledge of most men remains stuck in the Absolute, 
and that to us all the whole infinite experience which we have 
not yet experienced,—in short, eternity—and hence, in- 
deed, the objective world remains also hidden in that very 
Absolute.) 

The present thinking, on the contrary, stands within itself in 
its own confinedness; reposes, if we may say so, as if lost in this 
confinedness, in order to proceed progressively from it to the 
understanding that formal Freedom has been cancelled in this 

“confinedness. In its root itis always factical, and proceeds 
only thence to the absolute, and only to the mere negation of 
it; while the former thinking was absolute in its root, and 
proceeded merely to an empty picture of a fact. 

Now this confinedness is, as we know, a taking hold of itself 
on the part of knowledge, and its result is contemplation or 
light. To this therefore, to this state of light, thinking is con- 
fined by the above described cancelling and fixing of formal 
Freedom; or, to use a more common expression, by Adéen- 
tion, which is nothing but Freedom surrendered to the object 
you pay attention to, a forgetting of self, a confinedness, fix- 
edness of thinking, &c., &c. It is apparent, therefore, that 
formal Freedom is /ndifference to Light and Attention; it may 
surrender itself to them, or it may not; the very desultory, 


fe 
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in-itself-dissolving thinking, mentioned above; the floating in 
the absolute. 

Now, how does knowledge know that it has thus taken hold 
of and holds itself? Evidently, immediately ; for the very rea- 
son that it knows or thinks itself as the Holding; in short, 
through the Tat of formal Freedom. Again, how can know- 
ledge obtain a sight of this 7’at—the same formal Freedom— 
except by having sight (by being a For-itself)? Its light is de- 
pendent upon its Freedom; but since this Freedom is its own, 
Freedom is again dependent upon light, is only in light. 
Knowledge knows that it holds itself and is thus the absolute 
source of light, and this constitutes its absoluteness ; and, vice 
versa, it knows and has light only in so far as it holds itself 
with absolute Freedom (is attentive), and knows that it does 
so. It cannot be free without knowing, nor know without be- 
ing free. 

Ideal and real views are altogether united and inseparable ; 
the condition with the act, the act with the condition; or 
rather, in absolute consciousness they are not all divided, but 
are One and the same. 

This absolute knowledge now makes itself its own object; 
firstly, in order to describe itself as absolute. This is done, 
according to the above, by constructing itself from out of not- 
Being; and this construction is itself internally an act of 
Freedom, which is however here lost within itself. 

It is evident, however, that it cannot so construct itself with- 
out being; consequently without having, in some view, a fixed 
existence. If,in one of these views, it starts from its condition 
of Light, it will posit the act, Freedom, as the cause of Light; 
and should it reflect again upon itself in this positing, it will 
become aware that it could not see this act, unless by the pre- 
supposed light, immanent within itself, and then it will obtain 
an idealistic view of itself. If, on the other hand, it starts 
from Freedom as the act, it will view the light as the product. 
of this act, and will thus be led to view the original Freedom 
as the real ground of Light, and view itself realistically. 

But according to the true description of absolute knowledge 
which we have now drawn, it views itself in the one way as 
well as in the other only onesidedly. Consequently neither 
the one, nor the other view, in contemplation, but both united 
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in Thinking, constitute the true view, which is the basis of both 
these contrary views of contemplation, and upon it alone shall 
we be able to build anything. 


§ 3. SYNTHESIS OF THINKING AND CONTEMPLATION, OR SUB- 
STANCE AND ACCIDENCE IN ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE. 
A.—Knowledge posits itself for itself as a Self-originating, and hence posits a Not- 

Being of Itself, or an Absolute Pure Being (Check), as its origin and limit: 

Thinking or Substance. 

The conception of absolute knowledge having been exhaust- 
ed in all respects, and we having found at the same time how 
it could thus exhaustively comprehend itself, or how a Science 
of Knowledge could be possible, we now rise to its highest 
origin and ground. 

Besides the conception of the Absolute, established at the 
beginning, we have in our last investigations obtained a still 
clearer conception of the form of the Absolute: namely, that 
in relation to a possible knowledge it is a pure, altogether and 
absolutely within itself confined Thinking, which never goes 
beyond itself to ask the Why of its formal or material Being, 
or to posit a Because of it, even though it were an absolute 
Because ; in which, on the very account of this absolute nega- 
tion of the Because, the For-itself (knowledge) has not yet 
been posited, and which, consequently, is in reality a mere 
pure Being without knowledge, although we have to make 
this Being discernible in our Science of Knowledge from the 
standpoint of the absolute pure form of Thinking. 

Knowledge therefore, as absolute and confined in its origin, 
must be designated as the One (in every sense of the term, of 
which indeed it receives several only in the relative), as ever 
the same unchangeable, eternal, and ineradicable Being (God, 
if we persist in connecting him with knowledge and leaving 
him a relation to it), and in the state of this original confined- 
ness as Feeling=A. 

Nevertheless, this Absolute is to be an absolute knowledge ; 
it must therefore be for itself, which it can become, as we have 
seen, only in a fact, through the absolute realization of Free- 
dom—in so far being simply because it is—by going beyond 
itself, and again generating itself, &c., which ideal series we 
have also completely exhausted=B. 
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Now—which is least important, but cannot be neglected— 
since as knowledge it generates B with absolute Freedom, but 
within knowledge—it will probably know also of this Free- 
dom as the ground of this knowledge (=F—B). 

Again—which is more important—this B is not to be merely 
a knowledge for and of itself as the product of Freedom,— 
which, even though it were possible in itself (although it can- 
not be so according to all former explanations, since the con- 
sciousness of Freedom can develop itself only in and from out 
of its own confinedness) would result in a completely new 
knowledge not at all connected with A; but B, according to 
our former deductions, is to be a For-itself of A in and through 
B. B must not tear itself away from and lose A.; forif it did, 
there would be no absolute knowledge at all, but merely a 
free, accidental, empty, unsubstantial knowledge. 

From this follows, first of all, a simply immediate, and in- 


itself- absolute connection of A and B, (+) which, it is true, 


is not without B (the realization of Freedom); but which, if B 
is, arises altogether in an immediate manner, and arrives at a 
consciousness of itself according to its character in A itself; 
which is consequently known as a feeling of dependency 
and conditionedness; and in this respect we have called A 
Feeling. 

Again: the knowledge B is a knowledge, a Por-itself. This 
signifies now not only: it is a knowledge generated through 
Freedom; but, at the same time, itis a knowledge connected 
witl: and expressing the Absolute through the above connec- 
tion +. (In the foregoing exposition A is added to F; con- 
sequently, A~F—B.) We have, therefore, 

1. A For-itself existence, areflection of absolute knowledge, 
which presupposes in itself that absoluteness (A). This reflec- 
tion undoubtedly obeys its own inner laws regarding the form 
of knowledge, and with the clearer exposition of this reflection 
we shall soon have to busy ourselves. 

2. A appears visibly twice, partly as presupposed prior to 
all knowledge, the substantial basis and original condition of 
it, and partly in free knowledge (B), in which it becomes visi- 
ble to itself and enters into light (in accordance with the abso- 
lute form of the For-itself, expressed in the sign +). Where, 
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then, is the seat of absolute knowledge? Not in A, for then it 
would not be knowledge; not in B, for then it would not be 
absolute knowledge; but between both in +. 

From this there results the following: 


1. Absolute knowledge (+) is for itself (in B) just as abso- 


lutely because it is, as absolutely what itis. Both, though it 
seems to be contradictory, must, as we have shown, be kept 
together, if there is to be an absolute knowledge. The way 
and mode of this remaining together is to be found in know- 
ledge itself, and constitutes the formal laws of knowledge, 
according to which the entire Bis=A—F—B. In other words, 
the whole contents, A, must enter, through the realization of 
Freedom, F, in the form of light, B. 

2. It is For-itself (=F) simply what it is (=A)—which ex- 
presses the contradiction in the most positive manner—can 
signify only : its Freedom and its For-itself or its knowledge is 
(and for this very reason for ¢/self) at anend. It discovers in 
itself and through itselfits absolute end and its limitation ; in 
itself and through itself, I say; it penetrates knowingly to its— 
absolute origin (from the not-knowledge), and arrives thus 
through itself (that is to say, in consequence of its absolute 
transparency and self-knowledge) at its end. 

Now this is precisely the mystery which no one has been 
able to perceive because it lies too openly before our eyes, and 
because in it alone we see everything! If knowledge consists 
just in this, that it views its own origin ; or, still more defin- 
itely and with abstraction from all duplicity, if knowledge 
itself signifies : For-itself Being, inner life of the origin; then it 
is very clear that its end and its absolute limit must fall also 
within this For-itself. Now, according to all our explanations 
and the evident perception of each, knowledge does consist in 
this very penetrability, in the absolute light-character, subject- 
object, Ego; consequently, it cannot view its absolute origin, 
without viewing its non-Existence or its limit. 

3. What then, now, is absolute Being? It is the absolute 
origin of knowledge comprehended in knowledge, and conse- 
quently the not-Being of knowledge. Itis Being-in-knowledge, 
and yet not Being of knowledge; absolute Being, because the 
knowledge is absolute. 


_ Science of Knowledge is formally and idealistically. 
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Only the beginning of knowledge is pure Being; wherever 
knowledge ‘is, there is its own being already; and everything 
else which might be taken for Being (for something objective) 
is this Being and obeys its laws. The pure knowledge viewed 
as origin for itself, and its opposite as not-Being of knowledge 
—because otherwise it could have no origin—is pure Being. 

(Or let us say, if people only will understand us correctly, 
the absolute creation, as creation and by no means as the cre- 
ated substance, is the standpoint of absolute knowledge ; this 
creates itself from its simple possibility, and this very possi- 
bility is pure Being.) 

That is, this is pure Being for the Science of Knowledge and 
precisely because that science is a science of knowledge, and 
deducing Being from knowledge as its negation and being. 
It is consequently an ideal view of Being, and its highest ideal 
view. Now it may well be that here this negation is itself the 
absolute position (affirmation), and that our position itself is 
in a certain respect a negation, and that in ‘the Science of 
Knowledge, though subordinated to it, we shall find a highest 
real view, according to which knowledge also does certainly 
create itself—and accordingly everything created and to be 
created—but only according to the form; according to the 
substance, however, after an absolute law (into which the 
Absolute Being now changes), which law negates every know- 
ledge and being as the highest position. A pure moralism, 
which is realistically (practically) exactly the same that the 


B.—But Knowledge posits itself as a Self-originating for-itself, and hence origin- 
ates itself in this self-positing or preposits itself: Contemplation or Accidence. 


a. The in-itself-confined thinking in A can be viewed as 
inwardly and originally (not factically, since this is denied by 
its essence) in itself confined and unable to go beyond itself. 
Such would indeed be its character in relation to a possible 
consciousness, the origin and foundation of which would be 
this very in-itself-confinedness, and at the same time the con- 
sciousness of this confinedness; we have therefore called it 
Feeling ; —Feeling, even of this absoluteness, unchangeable- 
ness, &c., from which, it is true, we can derive nothing at pres- 
ent, and which is to serve us only as a connecting link. Besides, 
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it would be a realistical view, if it were and could be any view 
at all. : 

b. This A, however, is known in B, though altogether inde- 
pendent of it in form, and is viewed in it as an absolute ori- 
gin, to which, in the same knowledge, a nof-Being of knowledge 
necessarily attaches itself from the very nature of knowledge, 
which otherwise could not be a knowledge or viewing of its 
own origin. Here A seems to have arisen out of B, and the 
view is idealistic. 

c. Now the important matter here is to us, that this know- 
ledge inwardly and for-itsel/, and, let us add, in its immediate 
ness (in its form), is absolute; or, which is the same, that the 
contemplated origin is absolute, or that the not-Being of know- 
ledge is the absolute—expressions which all mean the same, 
and follow one from the other. It és this, means: it is so with- 
out the codperation and independently of Freedom, conse- 
quently ina Feeling of confinedness; through which the above 
described feeling of absoluteness enters knowledge, and with 
it together constitutes the absolute A as real and as independ- . 
ent of Freedom. Thus the realistic and idealistic views are 
thoroughly united, and a Being appears which exists in Free- 
dom, whilst also a Freedom is made apparent which originates 
Srom out of Being (it is the moral Freedom, or creation which 
comprehends itself as absolute creation from Nothingness); 
and both therefore—and with them Knowledge and Being—are 
united. 

Let us explain :—1. In actual knowledge this is the feeling 
of certainty, which always accompanies a particular knowledge 
as a principle of the possibility of all knowledge. Evidently 
this feeling is absolutely immediate; for how could I ever, in 
mediated knowledge, draw the conclusion that anything is cer- 
tain unless I presuppose a premise which is absolutely certain 
in itself? (For where is the drawing of conclusions to com- 
mence otherwise? or is absolute Unreason to precede reason /) 
But what is this feeling in regard toits substance? Evidently 
a consciousness of an unchangeableness (an absolute in-itself- 
determinedness of knowledge, of which the That is well known; 
but by asking after its Why or Because, we lose ourselves in 
the absolute not-Being of knowledge (=to the absolute Being). 
In certainty, therefore (=the /for-itself of absoluteness of know- 
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ledge), ideal and real, absolute Freedom and absolute Being, 
or necessity, unite. 

2. The For-itself existence of the absolute origin is absolute 
Contemplation, fountain of Light, or the absolute Subjective ; 
the not-Being of knowledge and the absolute Being, which 
necessarily connect with the For-itself existence, are absolute 
Thinking—fountain of Being within the Light; consequently, 
since it nevertheless is within knowledge, the absolute Odject- 
ive. Both fall together (unite) in the immediate For-itself of 
Absoluteness. This, therefore, is the last tie between subject 
and object, and the entire synthesis: here established is the 
construction of the pure, absolute Ego. This tie is evidently 
the fountain of all knowledge (i.e. of all certainty), from which 
it follows that, in the particular case of this certainty, the sub- 
jective agrees with the objective, or “the representation of the 
thing with the thing itself.” This is only a modification of the 
discovered ground-form of all knowledge. (It is therefore very 
wrong to describe the Absolute as Indifference of the Subject- 
ive and Objective, a description which is based on the old 
hereditary sin of dogmatism, which assumes that the absolute 
Objective is to enter into the Subjective. This supposition I 
hope to have rooted out by the foregoing. If Subjective and 
Objective were originally indifferent, how in the world could 
they ever .become different, so as to enable any one to say, 
that both, from which he starts as different, are in reality 
indifferent? Does, then, the absoluteness annihilate itself in 
order to become a relation? If this were so, it would become 
absolutely Nothing, as it indeed is the contradiction which we 
have pointed out above, only in another connection; and this 
system, iustead of absolute identity-system, ought to be called 
absolute nullity-system. On the contrary, both are absolutely 
different; and in their being kept apart by means of their 
union in absoluteness, knowledge consists. If they unite, 
Knowledge and with Knowledge, they also are annihilated— 
and pure Nothingness*remains. )* 


d. We have said the origin is an absolute one, from out 
which and beyond which it is impossible to go. It seems, 
therefore, to be unchangeable in this For-itself; and yet it is 


* This is a polemic against Schelling.—TZranslator. 
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presupposed by it. But the origin is not in this For-itself, ex- 
_eept in so far it is realized through absolute formal Freedom 
(as we have learned to know this Freedom as that which can 
and cannot be); the origin is not contemplated unless it makes 
itself; it does not make itself unless it is contemplated (a dif- 
ference of subject and object which, strictly, ought to be anni- 
hilated here in a unity of the subject, in fact in an inward- 
ness of the origin); and it is not contemplated except in so 
far as this Freedom as such is for itself, or is viewed as in-itself- 
originating (itself realizing). 

If I reflect upon the latter, knowledge appears in regard to 
its Being generally as accidental; in regard to its substance, 
however, which is nothing else than that knowledge is abso- 
lute, as necessary. From this the double result follows: that 
a knowledge is at all, is accidental; but that it, if it is, is Zhus 
—i.e.a knowledge reposing upon itself, For-itself existence 
of the origin, and on that very account not-Being, Contempla- 
tion and Thinking together—is absolutely necessary. 

What, now, is that Being of Knowledge (inwardly; not ac- 
cording to the external characteristics, which we have become 
sufficiently acquainted with), and what is, on the contrary, 
this 7hus-Being (Determination) of knowledge? The first, 
like all Being, a confinedness of Thinking, but of free Think- 
ing; the latter a confinedness of the not-free, but absolutely 
in its own origin already confined Thinking. The Thinking is 
therefore only the formal, the enlightening, but not the gene- 
rating of the material of the 7hus-Being ; the latter must be 
presupposed by the former. 

But now both are altogether the same, and the only distinc- 
tion is that in the latter Freedom is reflected upon and every- 
thing viewed from its standpoint, while in the former Freedom 
neither is nor can be reflected upon: that here knowledge, 
therefore, separates from itself, since in the higher thinking it 
does not presuppose, but generates itself, and in the lower 
thinking, on the contrary, presupposes itself for itself. 

We have arrived at avery important point. The funda- 
mental principle of all reflection, which is a disjunction and a 
contradiction, has been found: all knowledge presupposes in 
the same manner, and from the same reason, its own Being, 
that it presupposes its not-Being. For the reflection, standing 
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as it does on the standpoint of Freedom, is a for-itself Being 


_of the origin as an originating ; and thus the present proposi- 


tion differs from the former. But the originating, as such, 
presupposes a not-originating, consequently a Being; and if 
we speak of the originating of knowledge, as we must, since 
only knowledge originates (Knowledge= Originating), a Being 
of knowledge; and if we speak of a confinedness to originat- 
ing, as we have done here, an equally confined Being, or Thus- 
Being of knowledge: and ¢his is the object of the reflection. 
Knowledge cannot generate itself without being already, nor 
can it be foritself and as knowledge without generating itself. 
Its own Being and its Freedom are inseparable. 

Visibly the reflection, therefore, reposes upon a Being; is 
JSormaliter a free, and, in regard to the material, a fixed Think- 
ing, and the result is therefore this: If the formal Freedom— 
which, to be sure, in itself always remains, but can just as well 
not be (not realize itself)—does realize itself, it is simply and 
altogether determined by the absolute Being, and is in this 
connection material Freedom. Thus the synthesis is com- 
pleted, in which we can now move freely, and describe it in 
all directions. 


C.—Both are one and the same: Contemplation, or the Freedom of undetermined 
Quantitating, can be thought only as determined by the original Thinking of an 
Absolute Being, and the thinking of an Absolute Being is determined by the 
Contemplating of a Quantitating: neither is without the other. 

Let us describe it, then, from a new point of view. 

1. A (the absolute Being, pure Thinking, Feeling of depen- 
dence, or whatever else we choose to call it, since it really pre- 
sents itself in these different aspects as the reflection progresses) 
is reflected with absolute formal Freedom. I have said, with; 
the Freedom is added, might be and might not be. But this 
Freedom is an absolute For-itself; knows, consequently, in 
this its realization of itself. What it reflects, however, is the 
absolute Thinking; i.e. it thinks absolute; or, the formal 
Freedom is admitted in this absolute Thinking, and receives 
therefrom its substance, since it might just as well not be as 
be, but when it is, it must necessarily be thus. (Moral origin 
of all Truth.) 


Remark here the absolute disjunction, and in two direc- 
tions : 
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a. Knowledge is chained down in A: again it tears itself 
loose from itself in order to be for itself and form a free Think- 
ing. Both statements are absolutely contradictory ; but both 
are, if there is to be knowledge, equally original and absolute. 
This contradiction therefore remains and can never be harmo- 
nized; and this is an external view for knowledge, since its 
focus is really in us. 

b. Let us now approach the inner view by throwing the focus 
into the reflection itself. The reflection knows immediately 
of the absolute Freedom, with which it realizes itself, knows 
free, or knows of Freedom. But now it also thinks confinedly. 
Both statements are in contradiction, and remain equally 
always contradictory. (The ground of all opposition, of all 
manifoldness, &c., is to be found in confined Thinking.) But 
both are also united in this, that the absolute Thinking is the 
principal, nay, the only possible origin of all free reflection ; 
and thus Freedom is subordinated to absolute Thinking. 
Here is the ground of all substantiality and accidentality : 
freedom as substratum of the accidence can and cannot be; 
but if it is, it is unalterably determined through absolute 
Being as the substance. (Spinoza knows neither substance 
nor accidence, because he knows not Freedom, which con- 
nects both. The absolute accidence is not that which can be 
thus or otherwise ; for then it would not be absolute, but 
merely that which can be at all or not be; which, however, if 
it is, is necessarily determined.) 

The turning-point between both is formal Freedom, and this 
turning-point is (not arbitrary, but determined) ideal and 
real. My knowledge of the absolute (the substance) is determ- 
ined through the free reflection, and—since this is also con- 
fined, as we have shown—through its confinedness=accident- 
ality. (We know of the substance only through the acci- 
dence.) Or, vice versa, placing ourselves on the standpoint of 
Being, the determinedness of the accidence is explained to us 
by means of the substance; and thus the in-itself eternally 
and absolutely disjoined is united by the necessity to proceed 
from the one to the other. 

2. Formal Freedom, as we have seen, must in this reflection 
know of itself; otherwise it would not be subordinated to ab- 
solute Being, but would dissolve in it. But it knows of itself, 
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as we are aware, only through contemplation, which is an alto- 
gether free floating within the unconditioned separable, and 
over all quantitability. (That this whole quantitability is 
altogether a result of the self-contemplation of Freedom, we 
have proved sufficiently; but it must not be forgotten, since 
the neglect to remember it leads to dogmatism.) It views 
itself as free, means: it views itself as quantitating in the 
unconditioned, expanding itself over infinity and contracting 
itself in a seeming light-point. From this arises, therefore, 
still another material determinedness, which here, it is true, 
remains only determinability, and which arises simply from 
Freedom and its absolute representation in the reflection itself. 

Here is visible the disjunction between the absolute formal 
Freedom (which can only be or not be) and the quantity-con- 
tents of it. The first is a Thinking, but a free Thinking; the 
latter a contemplation, and a formally confined contemplation. 
(Isay, formally ; for quantitability only, and not a determined 
quantity, has been posited as yet.) Both are united by the 
in-itself-dissolving form of Freedom, without which, according 
to our former conclusions, neither would be at all. It is fur- 
ther evident that this is the groundform of all causality. The 
actual Freedom is ground (cause), the quantity (no matter 
what quantity), result, effect. Itis clear that the Jdeal and 
Real thoroughly unite here. (Let no one say, that in know- 
ledge a conclusion is drawn from the effect to the cause, 
although the cause is to be the real ground. Here effect is not 
at all without immediate cause; both fall together and unite.) 

3. Now, according to 1, Freedom is to receive a material 
determination, i.e. absolute Being. In its nature Freedom is 
confined to a quantitating, but it has not within itself a deter- 
mining law for this quantitating. (If it had, the necessity for 
that material determinedness would be done away with.) 
That material determinedness must therefore apply in the 
same manner to Freedom as to quantity. (The reader will 
remark how this is proved.)—Now pay particular attention to 
the following: The Ego—the immediate, real consciousness— 
knows not generally, nor does it know particularly of the 
determination of Freedom through the Absolute, except in so 
far as it knows of Freedom, or as it posits itself quantitating. 
Both (1 and 2) are mutually determined through each other. 
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Both consequently ought to unite—if a knowledge is to be; 
the determination of Freedom through the Absolute as a ma- 
terial determination—not a formal one, for that is included in 
the form of Knowledge—consequently as a limitation of the 
quantitating—and a certain, no longer arbitrary, but through 
the Absolute determined quantitating; and of both must be 
known absolutely because it is known—as is always known— 
and that this is absolute knowledge must also be known in 
the same immediate manner. 

Thus there would occur in no knowledge the determina- 
tion of the throughout formal pure Freedom through abso- 
lute Being, nor, if Freedom be already materialized, the 
consciousness of the quantitating as the product of that rela- 
tion; as if this consciousness would first look at that rela- 
tion, and then quantitate itself accordingly with Freedom; 
no less would there be found in any knowledge a quantum 
limited through absolute Freedom, as if knowledge could 
now relate this guantwm to the original determination of 
Freedom through absolute Being: put a guantum is found 
with the immediate consciousness that it is determined by the 
absolute Being, and from this finding all knowledge commen- 
ces. The union of both links, as a fact, takes place outside 
of (beyond) consciousness. (The result is plain: Truth can- 
not be seized outside of and without knowledge, and know- 
ledge then be arranged to suit such truth ; truth must and can 
only be known. Vice versa, we cannot know without knowing 
something—and if it isa knowledge and knows itself as such— 
without knowing truth.) 


D.—Results. 


We contract all the preceding into a common result. 


1. Knowledge, if it contemplates itself, finds itself as an 
inner and for and in itself originating. Jf it contemplates 
itself, I say; for just as well as it might not be at all, it might 
not be for itself. Its duplicity as well as its simplicity de- 
pend onits Freedom. The entrance into the Science of Know- 
ledge is Freedom; therefore this science cannot be forced upon 
any one, as if it had already an existence within everybody’s 
knowledge, merely requiring to be developed by analysis; but 
it rests upon an absolute act of Freedom, upon a new creation. 
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Again: It contemplates itself—this is the second part of our 
assertion—as absolutely originating; if it is, being simply 
because it is, presupposing no condition whatever of its real- 
ity. This comprehension of the absoluteness, this knowledge 
which knowledge has of itself and what is inseparable there- 
from, is absolute, is Reason. The mere simple knowledge, 
which does not again comprehend itself as knowledge, is 
Understanding. The common, also philosophical, knowledge 
understands, it. is true, according to the laws of reason (of 
Thinking), and is forced to do so, because otherwise it would 
not be knowledge at all; it has therefore reason, but it does 
not comprehend its reason. To such philosophers their rea- 
son has not become something inward, something for itself; 
it is outside of them, in nature—in a curious sort of soul of 
nature, which they call God. Their knowledge (understand- 
ing) posits therefore objects, precisely externalized reason. 
All the certainty of their mere understanding presupposes in 
an infinite retrogression another certainty; they cannot go 
beyond this retrogression, because they do not know the foun- 
tain of certainty (the absolute knowledge). Their actions 
(prompted merely by the understanding) have an end, also 
externalized reason from another view; and even this separat- 
ing of reason into a theoretical and practical part, and of the 
practical part into the opposition of object and end, arises from 
neglect of reason. 

2. In this contemplation of the originating, knowledge dis- 


_ covers a not-Being, which moves up, if we may say so, to the 


former without any coéperation of Freedom; and in so far as 
this originating is absolute, this not-Being is also an absolute 
not-Being, which can be neither explained nor deduced any 
further. The not-Being is to precede the originating as a fact; 
from not-Being we are to proceed to Being, and by no means 
vice versa. (This moving up of not-Being, and its position as 
the primary, rests also upon immediate contemplation, and by 
no means on a higher knowledge, &. True, everybody will 
say: “ Why, it is natural that a not-Being should precede an. 
origin, if it is to be a real, absolute origin; this I comprehend 
immediately.” But if you ask him for the proof, he will not 
beable to give it, but will plead absolute certainty. His asser- 
tion is consequently our absolute contemplation, expressed in 
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words, and is derived from it, not vice versa ; for our doctrine 
remains one of contemplation. ) 

3. Now let this thus described knowledge again reflect upon 
itself, or be in and for itself. This it can do necessarily, as 
sure as all knowledge can do it, according to its ground-form; 
but it is not compelled todo so. If, however, only the first 
and ground-view is to remain permanent and standing, and 
not to vanish like a flash of light, giving place again to the 
former darkness, then this reflection will follow of itself; in- 
deed it is nothing else than the making that fundamental view 
permanent. 

This reflection, or this new knowledge, comprehending the 
absolute knowledge, as such, cannot penetrate beyond it, nor 
wish to explain it any further; for then knowledge would 
never come toanend. It attains a firm standpoint, a repos- 
ing, unchangeable object. (This is very important.) So much 
about its form. Let us now investigate its substance. 

There is thus evidently in this reflection a double know- 
ledge: 1st, of the absolute originating, and, 2d, of the not- 
Being accompanying it, which was above a not-Being of all 
knowledge, but is here, as the reflection must know of it, mere- 
ly a not-Being of the originating; hence a knowledge of a 
reposing absolute Being, opposed to knowledge, and from 
which Knowledge, i in its originating, starts. 

4. Let us view the relation of this twofold in the reflection 
of it. The comprehending of the absolute Being is a Think- 
ing, and, in so far as it is reflected upon, an inner Thinking, a 
Thinking for itself. The For-itself of the originating, on the 
contrary, is a contemplation. Now neither the one nor the 
other alone, but both are reflected as the absolute knowledge. 
Both, therefore, must be again joined together in their mutual 
relation as the absolute knowledge. And firstly, since Free- 
dom for itself is an undetermined quantitating, but is only 
through absolute Being (original Thinking, or whatever you 
choose to call it), this determination in knowledge must be 
that of a quantitating. (I say, expressly, in knowledge, as 
such, and thereby knowledge rises above itself, comprehend- 
ing and separating its own, immanent law from the absolute.) 

This is comprehended as absolute knowledge, means :— 
some particular quantitating is immediately comprehended as 
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that which is demanded by absolute Being or Thinking, and 
only in this falling together of both does consciousness arise. 
It is to be hoped that the whole matter is clear now, and 
every one can judge whether he understands it by answering 
the following questions: 

Ques. In what standpoint or focus does absolute know- 
ledge commence? or—which is the same—where does all rela-. 
tive knowledge stand still, where is it at an end, and where 
has it encircled itself? 

Ans. In the knowledge of a particular quantitating as de- 
termined through absolute Being=A. Not in the knowledge of 
the quantitating by itself, nor of the determinedness of the same 
through absolute Being; but in the—not Indifference, but— 
Identity. point of both; in the imperceptible, consequently not 
further comprehensible or explainable, unity of the absolute 
Being and the For-itself Being in knowledge, beyond which 
even the Science of Knowledge cannot go. 

Ques. Whence then, now, the duplicity in knowledge? 

Ans. Formaliter: from the absolute For-itself of this very 
knowledge, which is not chained down to, but penetrates be- 
yond, itself; from its absolute form of reflection, which on 
that very account includes infinite reflectibility: the free tal- 
ent of knowledge (which can therefore be or not be) to make 
each of its own states its object, and put it before itself to 
reflect upon. Materialiter: Because this thus found and not 
generated knowledge is a Thinking of an absolute quantita- 
bility. 

Ques. Whence, then, now in knowledge the absolute Being 
and the guantitability ? 

Ans. Even from a disjunction of that higher, the Thinking 
and the Contemplation in reflection. (Knowledge finds itself 
and finds itself ready-made; applied Realism of the Science 
of Knowledge.) 

Ques. Is then, now, the Contemplation equal to the Think- 
ing, or the Thinking equal to the Contemplation ? 

Ans. By no means. Knowledge makes itself neither of these 
two, but finds itself as both; although, as finding itself consti- 
tuted by both, it indeed makes itself, since it elevates itself 
by its own Freedom (free reflection) to this highest idea of 
itself, 
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Now, in this very point the knot of the absolute misunder- 
standing of our science is to be found. (I shall never live to 
experience that this is understood, i.e. penetrated and ap- 
plied!) Knowledge makes itself, according to its nature, its 
ground - substance: this is half, superficial Idealism. The 
Being, the Objective, is the first; knowledge, the form of the 
For-itself-Being follows from the nature of this Being; this is 
empty Dogmatism, which explains nothing.—Both must be 
kept apart in the conception of them and both also must be 
reconciled and united, as we have done here, according to their 
relation and position in reality—and this is transcendental 
Idealism. This discovered duplicity, however, is nothing else 
than what we have heretofore termed Thinking and Contem- 
plation in their most original significance, and their relation 
to each other, whereof now. 

Ques. Whence then, now, the relation of both to each other 
in knowledge? (I say, in knowledge, since only in knowledge 
a relation is possible.) 

Ans. Because Thinking is the in-itself firm and immovable— 
penetrated by the real, by Being, and penetrating it—subject- 
ive-objective in original unity; therefore absolute cogniza- 
bility, the real substantial basis of all knowledge, &c., &c. ;— 
and because contemplation is mobility itself, expanding the 
_ above substantial (of Thinking) to the infinity of knowledge; 

because, therefore, the latter is brought to rest by the former, 
and thereby fixed for the reflection, thus becoming an absolute 
and at the same time infinite substantial—not 
and in-itself-dissolving—znowledge. 

This is the conception of absolute knowledge; and at the 
same time it is explained—from the absolute form of know- 
ledge—how knowledge (in the Science of Knowledge) can 
comprehend and penetrate itself in its absolute conception. 
The Science of Knowledge explains at one and the same time, 
and from the same principle, itself and its object absolute 
knowledge; it is therefore itself the highest Focus, the self- 
realization and self-knowledge of the absolute knowledge, as 
such, and in that it bears the impress of its own completion. 
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KANT’S SYSTEM OF TRANSCENDENTALISM, 


By A. E. 
I. 


In our days the word Philosophy has ceased to have the 
meaning attached to it in the last century, as the name of an 
in-itself absolutely closed Science of Pure Reason, or Science 
of Knowledge. It is now again held to signify merely a more 
or less connected argumentation on any kind of matters and 
things, and embraces almost any class of writings wherein but 
the shadow of argument presents itself. Philosophy is no 
longer conceived to be a science of a priori universal princi- 
ples; but the crudest individual reflections of men like Herbert 
Spencer and Stuart Mill are classified under its name. Any 
author who collects the notions that may chance to run 
through his brain, or even those that have run through the 
brains of others, is now-a-days called a Philosopher. The 
sacred importance connected with that word in the times of 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, and Fichte, has been lost 
to the present generation, which cannot conceive anything 
higher than infinite “fine reflections” and “beautiful thoughts,” 
and stands aghast at the possibility of a science which pro- 
poses to cut off all those infinite reflections and thoughts in 
their very root, by establishing a universally valid system of 
all reason. 

By the student of Kant, however, it must be borne in mind, 
that in his days the word Philosophy did stand for such a 
closed science, and not for infinite reflections. The neglect to 
remember this has been one of the reasons why Kant has been 
so woefully misunderstood. He does not intend to be a mere 
arguer and setter forth of opinions—at least, not in his works 
of pure philosophy—but the teacher of a specific science; in- 
deed, of the Science of all Sciences. There are two other rea- 
sons why Kant has been so lamentably misrepresented, more 
particularly in English literature ; the first one being, that the 
English translations of his Critic of Pure Reason suffer from 
serious defects; and the second one, that only this Critic 
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has been translated, whereas the other two Critics constitute 
equally important parts of Kant’s system. Concerning the 
latter subject, however, Kant himself may deserve some cen- 
sure in that he named his first Critic “The Critic of Pure 
Reason,” thereby suggesting it to constitute the whole of his 
system, whereas he should have published his whole system 
under the general title: Critic of Pure Reason; with the three 
subdivisions—Critic of Theoretical Reason, Critic of Practical 
Reason, and Critic of the Power of Judgment. That he did 
not do this happened probably because the full conception of 
his system was not in Kant’s mind when he set out upon his 
work; or because the word Reason was not taken by him at 
first as involving all the faculties of the Ego. For the Ego is 
not merely a power of theoretical cognition, which power 
alone is treated of in the Critic of Pure Reason; itis also a 
power of practical acting or willing, and finally a power of 
relating its cognitions to its willing, or a power of judgment. 
But if the full conception of his work was not thus clear in 
Kant’s mind at the outset, it certainly became so at the end, 
when he wrote his Preface to the Critic of the Power of Judg- 
ment, wherein he not only develops this triplicity in the Ego, 
but moreover assigns its ground; which ground is, that every 
synthetic science must necessarily treat, 1st, of the Condition ; 
2d, of the Conditioned; and 3d, of the Conception which re- 
sults from the union of the Conditioned with its Condition. 

It is, however, to be remembered, that the latter part as con- 
necting with the first two parts, need not be separately treated 
in an artistic representation of the whole Science of Reason, 
but may—and perhaps with better effect—be treated along 
with those first two parts. Kant, indeed, suggests this course 
to the future completor of his system, and Fichte, in dividing 
his Science of Knowledge, followed Kant’s advice. In the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge there are only two parts: the theoretical 
(Critic of Pure Reason), and the practical (Critic of Practical 
Reason); the Critic of the Power of Judgment being divided, 
in its fundamental principles, between the two parts. 

The great discovery which led Kant to undertake the im- 
mense labor of gathering all the material for a complete sys- 
tem of reason, and which initiates one of the most momen- 
tous epochs in the development of our race, was this: that a 
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Science of Philosophy could not be possible as a Science of 
so-ealled Metaphysics, but only as a Science of Reason or 
Knowledge; and that hence the Science of Metaphysics, in so 
far as it pretended to furnish theoretical cognitions of super- 
sensuous objects, dwelt in an utter illusion; the only super- 
sensuous cognitions possible being cognitions of cognition 
itself. Hence his two problems were: 

1. To prove an absolute Science of Reason possible. 

2. To prove a Science of Metaphysics impossible. 

It was owing to this twofold, and, at first glance, apparently 
contradictory object of his labors, that Kant was so generally 
charged with doublesidedness and contradiction. His critics 
could not understand how the same man could be so zealous 
in pleading the a priori absoluteness of the categories, and so 
earnest in overthrowing all theoretical proofs of God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality. The theological arguers g -w wrathful 
becase he destroyed their proofs of those three principles; 
while materialistic arguers were equally indignant because he 
demonstrated, that knowledge would not be at all possible 
unless we had absolute a priori knowledge. 

Probably every reader of the Critic of Pure Reason has, at 
the first reading, been struck by a difference even of tone 
between the first two books and the third book of that work. 
The cause of that difference arises precisely from the reason 
stated. In the first two books, wherein the two questions— 
How is a science of pure mathematics possible? and, How is 
a science of pure physics possible?—are investigated, the 
answer runs: they are absolutely possible; for if we had not 
a priori contemplations of time and space wherein to place 
our serisations, and @ priori conceptions of the forms of rela- 
tions whereby to relate and connect those sensations, expe- 
rience would be impossible. In forcibly insisting upon the 
absolute character of those contemplations, as well as of the 
forms of relation or categories, Kant appears as an unwaver- 
ing idealist, who bases all knowledge upon the Ego, and shows 
that, unless it were so based, knowledge itself would be im- 
possible. The very character of the proof required, namely, a 
positive character, gives to Kant’s language, throughout these 
two books, an energy and vehemence of conviction which is 
strikingly in contrast with the style of the third book. 
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In that third book Kant answers the third of the three ques- 
tions whereinto the fundamental question of a Science of Rea- 
son—How are synthetical cognitions a priori possible ?—had 
been shown to separate. That third question was: How isa 
Science of Metaphysics possible? Now, as a Science of Meta- 
physics meant, in Kant’s time, a science of supersensuous 
objects—that is, of God, Freedom, and Immortality—and not 
a Science of Knowledge, Kant’s proof in this book had to be 
negative, and moreover partly qualified, which naturally gave 
a less decided character to the style. That answer, it will be 
remembered, runs: precisely because we could have no expe- 
rience (empirical knowledge) unless we had a priori absolute 
contemplations of time and space, and a priori absolute forms 
of relation whereby to connect the objects in those contem- 
plations, can we have no experience of any objects not deter- © 
mined by those contemplations and categories. Hence theo- 
retical cognition of God, Freedom, and Immortality, is a 
contradiction and impossible. In uncompromisingly insisting 
on this impossibility —though suggesting another mode of 
cognition for those objects—Kant appeared to many a rooted 
realist, if not materialist, who denied the possibility of any 
cognition not grounded in sensation. Now, it must be con- 
fessed, that in so far as Kant, in his Critic of Pure Reason, 
had never touched upon the origin of the sensations in the 
Ego, the Ego throughout that Critic appeared to that extent 
dependent upon a foreign Other, which gave it the sensations; 
which foreign Other the last named class of Kant’s opponents 
concluded to be Matter; but as Kant had been careful not to 
touch that question at all, as not belonging to the Critic of 
Theoretical Reason, there was no warrant for such an infer- 
ence. 

The ground for the mistake has already been mentioned. 

‘The Critic of Pure Reason investigates merely the power of 
theoretical reason, or of cognition through the intellect. Hence 
the question where the intellect gets the sensations which it 
casts outside of itself, and objectivates in time and space, is 
not considered in it. These sensations are assumed as given; 
and an investigation of theoretical reason shows merely that 
reason furnishes out of itself the forms under which it knows 
of these sensations. In short, the theoretical faculty appears 
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to be legislative and absolute only in so far as it prescribes to 
itself the rules under which alone it can take knowledge of the 
manifold in time and space; that is, itis only formally abso- 
lute; but in so far as that manifold is not shown to be pro- 
duced by the intelligence, the theoretical faculty appears 
dependent upon a Given, a foreign Other, a Non-Ego. In the 
merely theoretical part of a Science of Reason the Ego posits 
itself as only formally self-determined, and as actually lim- 
ited by a Non-Ego. 

It is one of the most difficult problems in philosophy to 
make the full significance of this result clear to the student, or 
to show that the merely theoretical intellect cannot do other- 
wise than posit itself as limited. It seems so contradictory 
that the intellect should posit itself (by an absolute free act) 
and yet posit itself as dependent. The solution is, that we call 
the theoretical faculty of the Ego that faculty which cognizes 
under the forms of time and space and the categories. Hence 
it comprehends only by means of the causality-relation; and 
on that very account it can never rise to the conception of any 
first cause or origin, becoming self‘contradictory and absurd 
when trying to do so.* 

Hence, even when thinking itself, the theoretical faculty can- 
not think itself otherwise than as already determined; and 
applying the causality relation to this determinedness, it ne- 
cessarily posits an Other, a Non-Ego, as the ground thereof. 
At the same time the Ego can know of this its necessary pro- 
cedure, can know that it does so and why it must do so, and 
through this knowledge, therefore, can rid itself of that depen- 
dency. This, however, is only an ideal riddance, and furnishes 
only the conception of negative Freedom; while practically 
the Ego remains dependent. Every system, indeed, which 
views the Ego as merely a theoretical faculty, as merely a 
thinking power, must necessarily teach the dependency of the 


* It isastonishing that sensible men should still continue to search for the origin 
of the world, the origin of man, and the origin of language, as if those problems 
were not by their very nature removed from search; and it is still more astonish- 
ing that this search should be kept up chiefly by men who scoff at transcendental 
philosophy. ‘franscendental philosophy has never been guilty of such a transcend- 
ing of the limits of reason; nor, indeed, of such unwarranted metaphysical specu- 


lations as crowd the writings of men like Comte, Mill, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, 
Vogt, Moleschott, and Buechner. 
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Ego. Spinoza’s system* is the most illustrious example, and 
is, indeed, the offspring of that view. Kant’s Critic of Pure- 
Reason, although it also shows that the Ego must think itself 
as dependent upon a Non-Ego, partly removes that dependen- 
cy, as we have seen, by showing it to be simply the result of 
the Ego’s own laws of thinking. Partly, but not wholly; nor 
could the difficulty ever be wholly removed were the Ego a 
mere power of thinking. 

But the Ego is not only a power of theoretical cognition; it 
is moreover a power of practical acting, and in so far an actual 
determining of the Non-Ego, provided this acting may be 
viewed as simply the self-determination of the Ego. Upon 
this question hinges, indeed, the whole sanctity and absolute- 
ness of reason, and the possibility of a Science of Practical 
Reason. Should this question be answered in the affirmative, 
the Ego would no longer determine the Non-Ego merely ide- 
ally, but likewise really—although it might appear that the 
latter determining could never be completed in any time. 

As the Critic of Pure Reason had for its chief problem the 
question: How are synthetical cognitions a priori possible? so 
the Critic of Practical Reason must propose to itself the ques- 
tion: How are synthetical principles a priori possible? Or, 
since practical principles involve in Kant’s terminology two 
classes of rules, whereof he calls the one that announces a de- 
termination of the will, which is valid only for the will of the 
subject, Maxims, and the other, which are recognized as valid 
for the will of al/ rational beings, Laws—How are synthetical 
practical Jaws a priori possible ? 

Now it is clear that no practical law of rational activity can 


* Spinoza’s system is merely the Theoretical Part of the Science of Knowledge; 
and it is because his system lacks the Practical Part that it is one-sided. In his 
system the Ego, therefore, posits itself as dependent upon an unknown Non-Ego, 
which Spinoza sometimes calls God, and at other times Nature or Substance. His 
system is the most logical development of that view, as Fichte already observed; 
and every system which holds the Ego to be merely a power of thinking must lapse 
into Spinozism. There is in his system neither positive freedom, nor free design; 
his Ethics is, indeed, the saddest book ever written; blind fatality rules every- 
where. Jacobi, in his famous writings on Spinoza, took particular pains to show 
that all speculative reasoning must lead to Spinoza’s results; and, in so far as he 
understood reason tosignify merely the power of thinking, he was correct enough; 
but Kant first, and Fichte after him, showed that the practical power of the Ego is 
even superior to the ground of its theoretical function. 
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be objectively valid, i. e. valid for all rational beings, and can 
therefore be known to be the result of absolute self-determina- 
tion, unless it is in the form of an Jmperative (of 2 Shall); that 
is, unless it is not the product of self-conscious reason as a 
general rule of action; for such a rule applies merely to the 
subject which produces it in so far as it suits its own subjec- 
tive inclinations: whereas Imperatives are characterized by an 
objective compulsion, and signify that the reason which utters 
them would without fail act them out if reason alone deter- 
mined the will. But to be objectively valid, practical laws 
must be not only in the form of an Imperative; this Impera- 
tive must, moreover, be unconditioned or categorical. For if 
the Imperative addressed itself to the will not simply as 
will, but conditionally, or subject to the possibility whether 
the will can execute the Imperative or not: they would not 
be necessarily valid, but made dependent upon pathological 
facts. 

All those practical principles, therefore, which presuppose 
an object of desire as determining the will, can never rise to the 
dignity of objectively valid laws, being firstly empirical, and 
secondly valid only for the subject; and since ALL material 
practical principles do presuppose an object of desire as 
determining the will, or since they all rest upon self-love or 
pursuit of happiness, it is evident that practical laws or cate- 
gorical Imperatives, if at all possible, must be purely formal 
laws; that is, that they can involve only in form the ground 
of determination of the will. 

At this result Kant, in his Critic of Practical Reason, pauses 
awhile to demonstrate at length that all material practical 
rules of action presuppose an object of desire so determining 
the will, and hence are all based on selfishness; and to indulge 
in a polemic against those who think that they can arrive at 
moral laws by discriminating in the character of the desire 
which determines the will in such cases. Kant shows, that 
whether this desire arises from an enjoyment which we expect 
to derive through the senses, or from one which we expect to 
obtain through the understanding, does not at all change the 
fact, that in all such cases we are merely impelled by a desire 
for pleasure. We may justly enough call some pleasures 
coarser and some finer; “but on that account to say that the 
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latter constitute a mode of determining the will otherwise than 
through the senses, when they presuppose for their possibility 
a capacity for such pleasures in us, is just as absurd as when 
ignoramuses, who like to dabble in metaphysics, think of mat- 
ter so fine, so superfine, that they get dizzy in their poor heads, 
and then believe that so doing they have thought a spiritual, 
and yet also extended Being. - 

The problem, therefore, is to discover a will which may be 
determinable by the mere form of alaw. Now such a form 
of a law is clearly a pure thought of reason, and in no manner 
whatever an object of the senses or an appearance. Hence it 
is also not thought to be subject to any of the categories that 
apply to the world of appearances, and can in no manner 
be thought as determining the will in the same way as the 
law of causality is thought as determining objects in the world 
of nature. For under the law of causality the determining 
ground is always itself again thought as determined by a pre- 
vious determining ground, and so on ad infinitum. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the will, which is to be discovered, must 
be thought—if it is to be thought as determined solely by this 
form of a law—as altogether independent of the world of 
causality which rules in nature. Such independence is called 
freedom, and a will which is determinable only by the form 
of a law will therefore show itself to be, if we succeed in find- 
ing it, a free will. Can we, then, find a free will determined 
solely by the form of a law? 

Now the important point here is to confess that the answer 
to this question cannot be demonstrated theoretically, just as 
little as you can demonstrate to anyone that he is an intelli- 
gent being: each one must look into himself and find whether 
or not he discovers such a will there. Meanwhile Kant asserts 
that it is in every rational being, and that its determination 
through the form of a law is known in language as the Moral 
Law. But this can be shown: that if there does occur in 
rational consciousness such a fact as Moral Law, then that 
Moral Law is identical with freedom, i.e. with positive free- 
dom, and in fact is nothing but the Absoluteness and Self- 
determination of Reason in general or of the Ego. For we can- 
not obtain knowledge of positive freedom—as distinguished 
from that negative freedom which is merely an independence 
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_of determinations of nature, and which certainly arises in 


immediate consciousness—in any immediate manner, such 
immediate consciousness being able to express only negative 
freedom ; nor through external cognitions, since these are all 
subsumable under the conception of causality and mechanism ; 
and hence we should have no way of arriving at the concep- 
tion of a positive freedom did there not occur within our con- 
sciousness the phenomenon of a command—Thou shalt ?— 
utterly opposed to and overthrowing the determinations of 
our nature. It is, therefore, only through the occurring of this 
phenomenon that human reason has ever been impelled to 
consider the conception of positive freedom; and he who has 
but once experienced that the command, Zhou shalt, or Thou 
shalt not, does utterly override all the impulses of his nature, 
has thereby become conscious of absolute freedom, and proved 
to himself that there does occur in the Ego a power of deter- 
mining the Non-Ego, and hence has proved to himself the 
absoluteness and self-sufficiency of the Ego. Moral Law, 
therefore, or conscience, or the inner voice of God—whatever 
it may be called—is nothing but the manifestating and realiz- 
ing itself of the absolute self-determination of the Ego; and 
that absolute self-determination or self-sufficiency is nothing 
but the Moral Law or positive freedom. 

The first section of the Analytic of Practical Reason having 
thus shown that pure reason is practical, or can absolutely 
determine the will—which proof it has furnished by the fact 
of the occurrence of the Moral Law in us, which is inseparable 
from, nay, identical with the consciousness of freedom—that 
section seems utterly to overthrow the result of the Critic of 
Pure Reason, that we can have knowledge only of a world of 
internal perception, and that we are, in all our knowledge of 
it, determined by it. Hence this fact, which everyone can ~ 
verify for himself, furnishes us the strange manifestation of a 
world determined by reason alone, existing together with a 
world determining reason: a moral world and a world of na- 
ture; a world of freedom and a world of mechanism; a natura 
archetypa and a natura ectypa! 

Now this is certainly calculated to shock one at the first 
glance; for what are we to place trust in? The fact which 
asserts a Moral Law, but confesses the impossibility theoreti- 
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cally to explain it, or the theoretical faculty which we accept 
as our guide in all other matters, but which declares itself im- 
potent to explain a fact which forces itself upon us every 
moment of the day. 

This duplicity in human reason is developed quite at length 
by Kant in two appendices to the first section of the Analytic, 
headed “Concerning the Deduction of the Principles of Prac- 
tical Reason” and “Concerning the right of Pure Reason 
in its practical function to an extension which is not permitted 
in its speculative function.” 

The grounds of this duplicity we have already shown as in 

its very root the impossibility of the Ego in its theoretical 
function to do otherwise than apply the laws of that function 
(and hence the causality-relation); from which impossibility 
it results that the Ego cannot in reflection posit even itself 
free. The Ego can only be free; but the moment it reflects 
upon its freedom, its freedom is again thought under the laws 
of reflection—that is, under the causality-relation—and hence 
as not freedom. 
_ By this insight the great difficulty in the way of demonstrat- 
ing real freedom is removed. For when it has been shown, 
that the fact of an absolute impulse in reason to determine 
itself cannot be theoretically proved from the very nature of 
the case, no one can require anything more than to experience 
the fact in himself, and cannot ask for a theoretical ‘proof 
without stultifying himself. The impulse would not be an 
absolute impulse, and hence the freedom would not be true 
freedom if it could be demonstrated. 

Thus the very impossibility of a theoretical proof turns out 
to be, after all, merely the result of the supremacy of the prac- 
tical power. The Ego in its fundamental essence is not a 
thinking, but an acting power; not theoretical, but moral ; not 
limited, but absolute; and all its limitedness is simply the 
result of the theoretical faculty of the Ego, which requires that 
this acting shall become visible to itself. All limitedness is 
the result of reflection, of a making-clear-unto-itself. Original- 
ly the whole activity of the Ego extends into the Infinite; but 
because this activity is not to be a mere appearing of the Ego, 
but is to be such an appearing of the Ego for the Ego itself, 
it is reflected back, checked, and is a Non-Ego posited as the 
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ground of that check. To ask that this duplicity of reason 
should be removed, is to ask that reason should cease to be 
reason; for it cannot be reason unless itis an acting, and it 
cannot be an acting for itself unless its acting is checked and 
the check ascribed to something not itself. 

By showing, therefore, in consciousness the fact of a Moral 
Law, we obtain the practical certainty of freedom; as by de- 
monstrating that the Ego posits the causality-relation between 
itself and the Non-Ego, and thus makes itself dependent upon 
the latter merely by virtue of its own laws of thinking, we rise 
to the comprehension of its ideal freedom. 


The result of the investigation undertaken in the first 


section of the Critic of Practical Reason may, therefore, be 
popularly summed up as follows :—There appears in all finite 
reason an impulse to act in a certain manner altogether inde- 
pendent of any external purpose or motive, and merely for the 
sake of such acting, and this impulse is called the Moral Law. 
It is a determinedness of freedom: freedom determined by its 
own absoluteness, and may be put in a formula as follows: 

Act in such a manner that the maxim of your will can be 
valid always as the principle of a universal legislation. 

For this formula expresses the form of a law, and the only 
possible form of a law which can be thought as determining 
the will of all rational beings absolutely, and which has there- 
fore the same validity for practical reason as the categories 
have for theoretical reason; since to act so that the maxim of 
my will can be always valid as principle of a universal legis- 
lation, means simply to act in obedience to an absolute form 
of a law, or an absolute impulse. 

In the second section of the Analytic of Practical Reason, 
“Concerning the Conception of an Object of Practical Reason,” 
Kant renews the proof of the absolute fact of the Moral Law 
in all rational beings by showing that the conceptions of the 
only two possible objects of practical reason—namely, the 
Good and the Bad*—far from determining in our mind the 
Moral Law, rather are determined by it, and could not possi- 
bly arise in our mind except through the conception of that 


* The German words das Gute and das Boese express much more unambigu- 
ously the purely moral character of the two conceptions for which they stand. 
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Law. For if the conception of Good, for instance, were not 
determined by the absolutely a priori Moral Law, it could 
arise only through comparison with a feeling (of pleasure or 
pain) in us, and hence the conception of Good could not be in 
the nature of a universally valid law, but merely of a practi- 
cal rule to promote our happiness; a rule which would differ 
in every individual and change according to external circum- 
stances, so that it could never be foreknown. 

The fact, therefore, that there are such conceptions as those 
of Good and Bad as distinctively moral conceptions, which 
have no reference to empirical feelings of pleasure and pain, 
gives additional proof to the a priori character of the Moral 
Law; and these conceptions having been established as the 
only possible objects of practical reason, there remains merely 
the question: how the Moral Law as a law of freedom can 
possibly become applicable ina world which stands under the 
law of causality and mechanism. It will be noticed that the 
difficulty is of the same nature as one that occurrs in the 
Critic of Pure Reason, where we have pure a@ priori concep- 
tions, and cannot at first see how they, as altogether super- 
sensuous can possibly become relatable to a manifold of em- 
pirical objects ; a difficulty which is removed by showing that 
all sensations of empirical objects are after all given to reason 
(as schemes) in the two likewise a priori forms of contempla- 
tion: time and space. 

But, in the present case, the objects of practical reason, the 
Good and the Bad, cannot be made relatable to the supersens- 
uous will by means of contemplation, since they do not enter 
the form of contemplation. Nevertheless—precisely because, 
in the present case, it is a relation to a will and not toa 
power of cognition—the application can be made possible. 
Not, however, by means of a scheme of sensuousness, but by 
a law. In short: the supersensuous will can apply the Moral 
Law in a world of mechanism by subsuming the conception of 
that law under that of the law of causality, which rules in the 
sensuous world, and thus by changing the formula of the 
Moral Law into the following: 

Act in such a manner that if that act should occur through 
a law of nature you could look upon it as possible through 
your will. 
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This formula Kant calls the Typus of the Moral Law—the 
universality and absoluteness of the law of causality in the 
natural world typifying the universality and absoluteness of 
the Moral Law in the supersensuous world ;—and this Zypus 
is quite proper so long as we transfer merely the form of law- 
JSulness, and not its sensuous contemplations, from the world 
of nature to the Moral World. 

Having thus established in the first section of the Analytic 
the general principle of the Moral Law, in the second section 
the objects of that principle, and in the third the possibility of 
applying that principle to those objects in a sensuous world, 
Kant in the concluding section treats of the relation of prac- 
tical reason to sensuousness, and of its necessary, a priori 
cognizable influence upon it. The beauty of Kant’s style— 
which has so unjustly been condemned as rough, intricate, 
heavy and unartistic, whereas it is generally of wonderful 
clearness and finish—finds here occasion to develop his most 
heartfelt convictions, highest emotions, and noblest aspira- 
tions; giving proof, if any were needed, that the Critic of Prac- 
tical Reason was written by him not as a concession to popu- 
lar prejudice, but rather with more enthusiasm and interest 
than the Critic of Pure Reason. Characterizing the nature of 
that influence as reverence, Kant thus speaks of it :—‘‘ Rev- 
erence always relates to persons, never to things. The latter 
may inspire affection; and in the case of animals, as horses, 
dogs, &c., even love; or fear, as in the sea, volcanoes, &ec.; but 
never reverence.... A man also may be the object of love, of 
fear, or of admiration, even to a high degree, and yet he may 
not be to me an object of reverence.... Fontenelle says: ‘I 
bow down before a noble, but my spirit does not bow down’; 
and Il add: but my spirit does bow down before a common 
citizen in whom I perceive honesty of character to a greater 
degree than I am conscious of possessing myself; and my 
spirit does so bow down whether I will or not, and however 
high I carry my head in order to show him my superior rank.” 

“Far from being a feeling of enjoyment, reverence is rather 
a feeling to which we submit very unwillingly in respect to 
another person. We always try to discover something which 
might diminish this feeling in us, some kind of fault to hold 


us harmless against the humiliation which such an example 
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inflicts upon us. Even the dead, particularly if their example 
appears to be beyond our reach, are not always secure against 
this criticism. Nay, the very Moral Law itself, in its solemn 
majesty, is exposed to this tendency in man to escape the 
reverence it compels. Or, why that constant desire to drag it 
down to the level of an ordinary inclination, and that persist- 
ent endeavor to make it a favorite prescription for our own 
advantage and enjoyment, unless it is to escape that terrifying 
reverence which holds up to us so severely our own unworthi- 
ness? Yet again there is so little of disagreeableness in 
the feeling, that, if we have once thrown aside our self-merit 
and have admitted that reverence to practical influence upon 
us, we can never get satiated with the glory of this law; and 
our soul seems to elevate itself in the same degree as it sees 
this holy law elevated above itself and its sinful nature.” 

That this feeling of reverence is a priori cognizable Kant 
establishes by showing that the Moral Law is a restriction 
upon all our inclinations, our self-esteem included, by the con- 
dition of obedience to that law; and that hence it would be 
merely of a negative nature and humiliating for our sensu- 
ous character were it not at the same time elevating for our 
moral nature. As such a positive influence, Kant calls rev- 
erence the incentive of pure practical reason, which incen- 
tive awakens gradually a moral interest, and finally leads to 
the establishing of moral maxims. 

The act which that Moral Law prompts, Kant calls Duty. 
Being prompted purely by that law, exclusive of all motives 
of inclination, this Duty involves in its conception practical 
‘compulsion; that is, a determination to act, however dis- 
agreeable it may be to us. The feeling which arises from 
this consciousness of compulsion is not pathological, but alto- 
gether practical, and hence as submission under a compulsory 
law, far from being accompanied by pleasure, is rather accom- 
panied by aversion; but at the same time, precisely because 
it is a compulsion of our own veason, independent of all ex- 
ternal motives and incentives, does it also elevate us in our 
feeling, in which shape we call that feeling self-approval or 
self-reverence ; and it is of the greatest importance to remem- 
ber that in finite rational beings the Moral Law always must 
assume this shape of compulsion, and that the Holiness of 
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Will, which implies a perfect harmony between the Moral Uaw 
and the Will, and hence no compulsion, can never be reached 
by us. Kant loses no occasion to insist that this conception 
of Duty must be held in its strict purity as an absolute com- 
pulsion, and that itis both absurd and harmful, as leading to 
Schwaermerei,* to teach that ‘morality ought to be practised 
for the love of it. It is absurd to require love for a command, 
and it is harmful to mix up a pathological affection with the 
highest manifestation of reason, with that which has its ground 
in absolute freedom and independence from the mechanism of 
nature: duty for the mere sake of duty! “The venerable 
character of duty has nothing to do with the enjoyment of life ; 
it has its own peculiar law and its own peculiar tribunal. Nay, 
even if we should try ever so much to mix both together like 
medicines, in order to give the draught thus mixed to the sick 
soul, they yet will immediately separate of themselves; and if 
they do not separate, then the former will not operate at all. 
But even if physical life should gain some strength by this 
mixture, moral life would die out beyond redemption.” 


ANALYSIS OF HEGEL’S ASTHETICS. 
Translated from the French of M, Ch. Bénard, by J. A. Manriixa. 


Il. We understand the nature of poetry in general and 
that of the poetic thought, the characteristics which distin- 
guish the works of poetry from other productions of the 
human intelligence. We must now approach the questions 
relating to expression or to poetic language. This subject, 
which occupies so much space in ordinary treatises upon po- 
etry, should not be neglected in a philosophic theory. Hegel 
bestows upon it all the attention which it merits. Without 
entering into the technical details of a treatise on versification, 
he seeks to give an account of the necessity of poetic language 
and of its forms, and proceeds then toa learned analysis of 


* Carlyle has done little service to an introduction of this word into the English 
language by giving Swarmery as its equivalent. Schwaermeret is a transcending of 
the limits of reason practised on principle. 
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the two principal systems of versification which have for bases 
the one, rhythm, and the other rhyme, of rhythmic versifica- 
tion and rhymed versification. 

Let us follow him in this interesting research, whose merit 

consists, above all, in showing throughout the necessary agree- 
ment of the forms of language with the modes of thought 
which they are designed to express. 

The origin of poetic language ought to be sought, neither in 
the choice of words nor in their combination and the harmony 
of rhythm or rhymes, but in the manner in which the imagina- 
tion itself conceives objects—that is to say, in the nature of 
the poetic thought. 

Hence the necessity of considering, in the first place, the 
poetic image in the spirit, and the form which it takes there- 
from, before passing into discourse. Then alone will it be 
proper to consider expression from its grammatical side, the 
particular turns which affect poetic diction in opposition to 
prose; to study, finally, versification, which is the musical 
part of it. 

We know that the peculiarity of poetic thought is to be 
figurative ; to present itself to the spirit accompanied by an 
image which represents objects not in an abstract manner, 
but concrete and living. The idea and the sensuous form ap- 
pear to us simultaneously, as forming a single whole, which is 
the poetic image itself. It is, in fact, the essence of poetry, 
as of art in general, to represent to us ideas under sensuous 
forms, the species or the type in aliving individuality. Just 
so the poetic image presents the inmost sense of things, their 

idea, combined with the richness of the forms of nature. 

‘The first effect of this image is to detain the spirit with the 
external form, to interest us in it as expressing the thing in 
its living reality, to give to it importance, to heighten and em- 
bellish it. Also, poetic thought affects, in its language, the 
form of periphrasis: it describes an attribute, a characteristic 
accessory, as an ornament designed to elevate the object, to 
picture it, to draw a clear and vivid image of it in the spirit. 
Epithets—those of Homer in particular—which frequently 
appear insignificant, and recur unceasingly, have this design 
of figuring forth the objects and of engraving their image in 
our thought. : 
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Such figurative expression is not, therefore, unessential. 
Unessential expression describes an object by name of an- 
other, through an analogy which exists between them. Such 
are metaphor and comparison. They are simply ornaments. 
Expression proper does more: it characterizes. Its images, 
borrowed from nature, serve to develop, to explain thought. 
Fashioned by the spirit, they show its richness and produc- 
tivity. The metaphorical employment of language becomes 
itself an end: the imagination amuses itself in showing its 
genius and fecundity. It embellishes itself with ornaments, 
and delights in its peculiar activity, which it displays on all 
sides. 

To poetic expression is opposed prosaicexpression. Here the 
image loses its value. In this, the sense, the idea is the essential 
and theend. It may still be useful for indicating with force 
and vivacity the external side of objects; but this is not done 
when we design to paint thought. Fidelity and clearness form 


the first or only law of language. In poetry, exactness and 


‘perfect conformity of expression to the simple thought are not 
the principal objects. It must, first of all, conduct us into a 
sphere where sensuous forms furnish a body for ideas. The 
spirit, attaching itself to the image, in this living form, finds 
itself free from the exclusive preoccupation of theidea. It 
inhabits two worlds at once, the world of sense and that of 
thought. 

In simple (naive) epochs this language, wholly of images, is 
easy: thought naturally puts on this figurative form. In the 
ages of reflection, where logical and prosaic habits rule, poetry 
has need of a premeditated energy in order to liberate itself 
from abstract formulas, and to re-establish the harmony of the 
faculties of the soul. 

If we now consider poetic language in itseif in its form and 
its grammatical structure, a few words will suffice to charac- 
terize it. 

1°. There exists, above all, in certain idioms, a wholly 
poetic vocabulary. There are particular forms of speech in 
poetry, strange to common use, nobler terms, expressions new 
or borrowed from the old language. The great poets reveal 
thus the power of their genius in creating new words, in fix- 
ing, in ennobling the vulgar language. 
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2°. The disposition of words, the signs of language, poetic 
turns, inversions contrary to logical arrangement, and blunt, 
vivid expressions, offer means full of resources. 

3°. The period, with its simple or complete texture, its 
movement gentle or rapid, its unexpected transitions, corre- 
sponds to analagous movements of thought. 

We should distinguish, in the epochs of language, the same 
difference as in those of poetic thought. A simple, natural, 
vivid, original, ingenuous manner of expression characterizes 
primitive epochs. The speech of the poet is then itself some- 
thing new, which awakens admiration: it is a living creation, 
a species of revelation. There are none of the trite and com- 
mon forms which mediocrity and the spirit of imitation make 
use of, a sort of current money whose stamp is worn off. Nor 
does one find there any of those artifices of language, those 
nice shadings, those adroit transitions which characterize the 
development of art and language in later ages; but a simple, 
ingenuous, original and strong diction—a natural, energetic 
expression, full of freshness and brilliancy. The precise dis- 
tinctions between that which is vulgar and that which is noble 
does not yet exist. The language is rich, although simple; 
figurative, and not charged with metaphors. Such is the lan- 
guage of Homer and Dante. 

Later, when combinations of thought are multiplied, lan- 
guage affects a more deliberate and more skilful movement, 
and poetry takes a different position as opposed to prose. 
It is then that their distinction appears well defined. The 
poet is compelled to elevate himself above ordinary language. 
Other conditions are imposed upon him: the artistic calm, the 
sentiment of harmony, the demands of good taste, more toil, 
and disguised effort. Then, too, a poetic production, because 
of these very difficulties, may make of the form of the language 
a principal object. We seek polish, elegance, and the effects 
of rhetorical style. Throughout these the toil of reflection, 
applied to the perfecting of the form, becomes felt. Such is 
the character of certain epochs and of the poetry of certain 
nations. True poetic diction escapes the two extremes. While 
wholly admitting the pleasure of a learned structure and of a 
beautiful style, it abstains from declamatory rhetoric and false 
elegance; it observes an exact admeasurement. The content 
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is not forgotten for the form; but the two elaborated, each for 
the other, make only one. A harmonious, true, living lan- 
guage seems to have sprung from the thing itself. 

The third side of poetic language, distinct from image and 
diction properly so called, is versification. Without it, it is 
true, the thought, the language even, can be poetic; but they 
have not their true form; the musical element is lacking. 

The necessity of versification, as an essential form of poetic 
language, is easy to demonstrate. Poetry is the art-form of 
speech. Speech is composed of sounds: it has this in common 
with music. These signs, no doubt, are signs which represent 
thoughts and images. They are, not the less, materials of art. 
As such they strike the ear more or less harmoniously. Now, 
since they appertain to art, they fall under its laws. The 
Beautiful here is harmony. Measure or rhyme is, then, abso- 
lutely indispensable. They introduce us into a world into 
which we can enter only by abandoning the habits of prose. 
The poet is compelled to move outside the limits of ordinary 


language. 


That is, then, a superficial and false theory which has wished 
to banish versification from poetry under the pretext of mak- 
ing it more natural and free. The Natural, the True, here, is 
the Beautiful; it is harmony: the False is the Real; it is 
prose. Undoubtedly, the making of verse may be a shackle 
for thought; but these bonds are the laws of art themselves. 


_ The true poet bears this yoke easily; far from cramping the 


flight of his thought, this necessity sustains it, elevates it, 
excites it; it favors inspiration. Those who cannot talk this 
language are not true poets. Poetic prose is bastard and spu- 
rious. The sound of words, that material element of poetry, 
Should not remain unformed; it)should be fashioned accord- 
ing to the laws of harmony. Thereby language tempers the 
gravity of thought; it transports the poet and the auditor into 
a superior sphere, where grace and serenity reign. Just as in 
music, rhythm and melody ought to harmonize with the sub- 
ject; versification ought to conform itself to the movement 
and character of the thoughts. The measure of the verse 
should reproduce the tone and the spirit of the whole poem. 
After having thus demonstrated the necessity of versifica- 
tion in poetry, Hegel devotes himself to characterizing the two 
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great systems of versification which are adapted to ancient 
poetry and to modern poetry. 

We shall not follow him in the parallel which he establishes 
between the two systems, of which the one has rhythm, the 
other rhyme for its basis, but shall confine ourselves to mark- 
ing their general characters. ; 

The system of rhythmic versification rests upon the dura- 
tion of sounds, and the measure of long and short syllables. 
The accent, the czesura, which give to verse more animation 
and variety, depend equally upon the external side of lan- 
guage, not upon the very sense of the words and the intona- 
tion which it determines. The words do not attract attention 
because of their signification, but through their external form. 
Accent and rhythm are independent of sense and thought. In 
modern versification, on the contrary, it is no longer the dura- 
tion of sounds or the quantity which is the basis. They still 
preserve some importance; but the principle of measure is not 
now the length or shortness of syllables; it is their number, 
and even the sense which is attached to words. The expres- 
sion concentrates itself upon the radical syllable, which 
draws the attention to it. The signification—in that, defini- 
tively, is the preponderating reason which determines the 
value of syllables. Thus the form of verse assumes a charac- 
ter less material and more spiritual. 

As consequence of this principle, the expression, concen- 
trating itself upon the radical syllable of words, in which, 
above all, their signification resides, and not upon the general 
form of words, it follows that the learned combination of 
modes and flexions which constitutes the rhythmic system is 
broken up. Hence, all fixed rules about the feet of verse, 
solely regulated by quantity, disappears, and the whole sys- 
tem which depends upon the measurement of time is necessa- 
rily destroyed. There is no more occasion to measure sylla- 
bles, but to cownt them, tocalculate their number, as in French 
and Italian verse. 

Rhyme is the only possible compensation for the loss of 
these advantages. As the duration no longer co-ordinates and 
regulates itself, nor, on the other hand, is the spiritual sense 
found in the radical syllables, there is nothing else remain- 
ing, as material element, freed from the measurement of time 
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and the accentuation of syllables, than the sound itself of the 
syllables equally and alternately repeated. 

What conditions must rhyme fulfil to answer to this con- 
dition? 

In the first place, in order to draw attention and to make 
compensation for the cadenced sound of syllables in discourse, 
or for the organized measure of verse, this sound ought to be 
much more thoroughly marked. It needs, also, counterpoises 
to accentuation and to the signification of words. In opposi- 
tion to the delicate movements of rhythmic harmony, rhyme 
would then be an external agreement which has no need of a 
finely practised ear such as Greek verse exacts. 

Rhyme, in this respect, appears somewhat more material 
than the metre in rhythmic versification. But, from another 
side, the more abstract principle of the repetition of equal and 
exact sounds, in the rhymic harmony of words, is more favor- 
able to thought, and invites more to reflection. The spirit is 
not distracted by that music of language which turns solely 
upon the external feature of the duration of sounds and their 
cadenced movement. The attention of spirit and ear is drawn 
simply to the repetition of similar sounds, a return in which 
the soul recognizes itself and satisfies itself as in a reflex of 
its own identity. The system of ancient versification has the 
more plastic character, rhyme the more profound and emo- 
tional. We find here the difference in character between clas- 
sic and romantic poetry. 

It is not, in fact, by accident or by artificial invention that 
this change is effected, and that the new system of versifica- 
tion has succeeded the ancient. The depth of modern feeling 
and thought demand an analagous form of versification. Un- 
questionably this revolution has its principle in the nature of 
modern idioms, but they represent the modern thought itself. 
The languages of the north are distinguished by their senti- 
mental and spiritual character. Their inner structure, their 
laws, are its consequences. The two systems may, up to a 
certain point, coalesce; and many idioms—the German, for 
example—lend themselves to this alliance. But the rhythmic 
element subordinates itself,and is only accessory. The rea- 
son is easy to comprehend. Rhythmic versification, resting 
solely upon the length and shortness of syllables, has a fixed 
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measure, independent of the signification of words. Modern 
idioms, on the other hand, are deprived of this natural meas- 
ure, because the verbal accent given by the signification may 
render a short syllable long and vice versa. All, then, becomes 
uncertain and unsteady: nothing fixed, compact, solid. The 
spirit is liberated from that material and temporal side of 
quantity and mathematical laws which distinguish ancient 
idioms, or that element has become purely accessory. Thus 
conformably to the nature of modern thought and language, 
it is not possible to attain to the plasticity of antique metre. 
Those who have believed in it have tried it to no purpose. If 
we wish to combine the two systems, the only compensation 
is the accent of the verse and the cesura, which, combining 
itself with the verbal accent, stands out in a most expressive 
manner. But this means is itself imperfect. 


Ill. From the exposition of the general principles of poetry, 
Hegel passes to the examination of the different varieties 
which it allows, and which serve to class its works. Without 
entering into the study of accessory forms and particular rules 
which belong to a course of literature, he devotes himself to 
observing the real nature and the essential characteristics of 
the principal varieties—epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry. 
Each of these forms of poetry is the object of a profound and 
elaborate theory, wherein it is studied in itself and in its con- 
nection with the two others. It remains for us to follow the 
author in this part of his work, which interests the scholar no 
less than the philosopher. 

Observe how the three varieties characterize themselves, 
and how the division which comprehends them justifies it- 
self. 

In the first place, poetry presents to us a picture of the moral 
world in its external existence. It represents it under the 
form of a great action in which gods and men take part, and 
which evolves itself in the midst of a vast complication cf par- 
ticular incidents. That variety which recalls the figurative 
arts reveals to us the objective, impersonal side of existence, 
in this sense, that the action which makes its content takes 
the form of an event in the presence of which the poet sinks 
himself, and which accomplishes itself independently of the 
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will of men by an external fatality. Such is the general char- 
acter of epic poetry. 

To the epic is opposed lyric poetry. Its character is per- 
sonal or subjective. It represents the inner world of the soul, 
its sentiments, its conceptions, its joys, and its sufferings. It 
is his personal thought, as profound and true, which the poet 
expresses as his proper disposition, the living and inspired 
production of his spirit. 

Dramatic poetry combines the two preceding characteris- 
tics. Like epic poetry, it represents an action in its succes- 
sive phases, together with the personages who play a part in 
it. But this action, in place of being determined by general 
causes and an external fatality, seems tocome forth alive from 
the will of the characters, who themselves create for them- 
selves their peculiar destiny. In place of a calm and equable 
recital of a past event, it is a vision which is given to our eyes 
by the means of actions and the accessories of scenic repre- 
sentation. 

These three varieties embrace all poetry. The others are 
either mixed varieties or modifications of the preceding. The 
Jatter differ from the former only to approach prose, as do 
didactic and descriptive poetry. 


Eric Portry.—Epic poetry should, in the first place, be 
considered in its general character. 

Many inferior sorts may prepare us to comprehend the epic, 
properly so called; they are, the epigram, the ancient elegy, 
gnomic poetry, cosmogonic or philosophic poems. These forms 
of poetry may be considered as belonging to the epic variety 
in this, that the fact, or the idea which is the content of the 
poem, is presented for its own sake, without the poet’s ming- 
ling therewith his reflections, his personal sentiments. The 
discourse (20>) and the subject make but one thing. It is 
sometimes the expression of a fact accomplished (epigram), 
sometimes a series of maxims and sentences (gnomic poetry) 
where moral truth is strongly characterized, sometimes de- 
scriptions of grand scenes of nature, the recital of the origin 
of things and the revolutions of nature, or the poetic expres- 
sion of the laws of the universe and the first speculations of 
science. But all these productions, although they have the 
epic tone, do not constitute the true epic. 
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“This has for subject a past action, an event which, in the 
vast compass of its circumstances and the richness of its rela- 
tions, embraces a whole world; the life of a nation and the 
history of an entire epoch.” Ht is the national book, and, like 
the Bible of a people, it presents a faithful and complete pic- 
ture of its genius, its manners, and its character. 

As presenting the artless thought of a nation under the — 
poetic form, the true epic poem appears at an era intermedi- 
ate between the barbarous and the civilized state. Later, 
when the individual spirit has detached itself from the general 
thought, when a political organization and fixed laws have 
established themselves, the soul creates for itself a distinct 
and independent world ; it enters into itself and conceives an 
ideal from reflection and sentiment. The poet expresses lyri- 
cally his personal impressions. As this individudl force in- 
creases, and as the sentiment of personality becomes marked 
in the character and the passions, the necessity of represent- 
ing this principle leads to dramatic poetry. 

We shall, nevertheless, distinguish the heroic age, which 
furnishes the material for the epic, from the era in which the 
epic poem takes its rise. Homer and his poems are many 
ages later than the war of Troy. But in spite of the distance 
which separates the poet from his subject, a strict connection 
should subsist between them; he must live again in similar 
ideas, manners, and beliefs; without this his work affords a 
striking contradiction between present and past ideas. It is 
only a learned combination, the effort of a skilled reflection, 
without proper sap or vitality. The learned epic displaces the 
primitive epic. 

We see from this the qualities and the position of the epic 

oet. 
; Although the epic may be the faithful picture of the civiliza- 
tion of a people, it is none the less the free product of indi- 
vidual thought. In such a work appears all the boldness of 
creation of aman of genius, who is inspired with the events, 
with the spirit and the character of his nation and of his time. 
It is necessary that the poet, in order to be the interpreter of 
general thought, necessarily vague, give to it a more precise 
form; that he be conscious of himself and of the freedom of 
his genius. Otherwise he cannot realize so grand a work. But 
in spite of the independence of his creations, he should remain 
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national in the ideas, the passions, the characters of his per- 
sonages, and thus in the coloring of his pictures. It is neces- 
sary that the nation recognize itself in him, and his work be 
the image of its spirit. 

Because of this objective character of the epic, the poet ought 
to sink himself in the presence of his subject, to absorb him- 
self completely in the world which he unfolds to our eyes. In 
such a work created by his imagination, in which he has placed 
his soul and his genius, nowhere ought his person and his hand 
directly to betray themselves. The poem seems to sing itself. 
The edifice rears itself; the architect remains invisible. 

But an epic poem should not the less be the work of a single 
man. We cannot stand up too strongly against the opinion 
which considers, for example, the poems of Homer as a suc- 
cession of songs collected, and afterwards arranged, as a col- 
lection of rhapsodies. Such an hypothesis is counter to the 
very notion of art. Every work’of art, in fact, explains itself 
only through the original thought of a single individual. The 
spirit of the age, of the nation, is the general cause, the basis 
of his work; but this spirit must concentre itself in the indi- 
vidual genius of the artist or poet who inspires himself with 
it. A poem is an organic whole; only a single man can con- 
ceive and organize a uniform whole. Unity, that supreme law 
of art, exacts a homogeneous thought, an intelligence which 
conceives and develops it. The contrary opinion is barbarous ; 
and when we reduce it toits just value, we see that what it has 
of truth is this, that the poet sinks himself in the presence of 
his work which is to be his most beautiful panegyric. 


B. If from the general characteristics we pass to examine 
the particular characteristics which distinguish epic poetry, 
the principal points to be considered are: 

1°. The state of civilization suited to the epic; 2°. the nature 
of epic action, its personages and their character, the move- 
ment and the development of the action, the superior powers 
which direct it and determine .its denowement ; 3°. lastly, the 
unity of the epic poem in its totality and its general develop- 
ment. 

1°. As to what concerns the social form proper to the epic, 
that subject has already been treated in the first part, in con- 
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nection with the determination of the ideal. It is sufficient to 
recall what was then said, adding thereto some new consid- 
erations. 

The state of society suitable as a foundation for the epic, is 
what we may term the heroic age. It is an epic where the eth- 
ical life, the organization of the family and the nation, present 
already acertain degree of development, but not a regular and 
fixed form. A positive constitution and legislation take from 
the personages their independence and the spontaneity of their 
character. 

Perfect liberty of action and of will, joined to a simple life 
which permits man to preserve his relations with nature, and 
to display his activity in enjoying its productions or in com- 
batting its obstacles—this is what characterizes the existence 
of heroes. It is an intermediate state between barbarous and 
the prose of civilized life, where all is regulated, arranged,— 
where each has his function and his appointed place. There 
is no fixed hierarchy to establish relations of dependence and 
obedience essentially adverse to the individuality of epic 
figures. 

The picture of this social state must, furthermore, embrace 
the entirety of national knowledges, the richest and most 
varied painting of the manners of foreign peoples. It is thus 
that Homer places under our eyes, all the earth and the whole 
of human life painted on the shield of Achilles, with the usages, 
the legislation, and the MAFEIAgR, or a complete abridgment 
of human knowledge. 

Nevertheless it is always the national character, the partic- 
ular spirit of the nation, which should reflect itself in it. In 
this respect the epic is the Bible of a people, its book, as im- 
mortal as itself. Such is the reason of the enduring interest 
which it excites. It is the living image of this people, repro- 
ducing all its traits, moral, religious, political, and physical. 
This it is which constitutes the immortal interest of the works 
of Homer, independently of the beauty of the composition. 
~ 2°. To describe this form of society is not, for all that, the 
object of the epic poem. It is only the foundation on which 
an event develops itself—that is to say, the epic action. This 
action should be determined by moral causes of the highest 
order, and accomplished by the dramatis persone. The epic 
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world must then be seized in such a particular situation as 
gives birth to action, in a collision. 

What should be the nature of this collision compared with 
dramatic collisions ? 

The situation most proper for epic action is the state of war 
—that is to say, a conflict between peoples. War shows a na- 
tion wholly in movement; it is at the same time the grandest 
occasion which it has for coming to an understanding with 
itself, obliged as it is to display all its energies in a heroic 
effort. Further, this is the object of all the great epics. War- 
like courage is the principal interest. Bravery is a quality of 
the soul-which has need of a vast field of action; it reveals 
the natural side of character rather than the pathetic side of 
its passion; and it pursues ends which incline it to recount 
rather than to represent. In the epic, the works of the will 
and the chances of events ought to coalesce; just as, in the 
drama, the march of the action and its denowement explain 
themselves through the motives and the characters of the dra- 
matis persone. 

These situations open a vast field for the epic. It is to be 
remarked, further, that the situations truly epic are the wars 
of nations foreign to each other. Subjects taken from civil 
wars, like the Pharsalia of Lucan, and the Henriade, have 
not been successful. The conflict of political parties is more 
favorable to the drama than to the epic, for these events lose 
their grandeur and clearness: they become embroiled and 
entangled, and leave too large a field for intrigue. A struggle 
for the position and the integrity of a nation, of a race, is alone 
worthy of an epic. 

Let us add to this the defense of a just cause, the vindica- 
tion of a universal right. Then only the spectacle of a great 
enterprise, not an arbitrary and personal plan of conquest, 
unfolds itself to our vision: an event of sublime necessity 
which takes place in the order of the world—such is the sub- 
ject of all the great epics. 

The content of the epic is then a national enterprise, on 
which the character and genius of a nation imprints itself. 
This enterprise should have a determinate end, certain mo- 
tives, to be realized under the form of events and through cer- 
tain personages. This constitutes epic action. It presents 
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two aspects: the internal side, the end, the motives; and the 
external side, the physical and moral circumstances which 
appear as obstacles or means. That which distinguishes an 
action, properly so called, from an event, is, that in the former 
the internal side predominates; while in an event the external 
preserves its absolute right. 

Now the problem of epic poetry consists in representing the 
principal action as an event or series of events, consequently 
in according to external circumstances the same importance 
as to the will of the personages. 

As to the nature itself of the aim of the action, that aim in 
- the epic cannot be an abstract idea, like the state, the native 
country, but something living and individual. The enterprise 
must have for motive the will, the misfortune, the exploit of a 
particular hero, an insult to avenge, a right to vindicate, love, 
etc. Without this, events appear in their frigid succession, 
as ina history of a people. This is the reason why epics 
where one has wished to represent the history of the whole 
warld do not furnish real interest. They lack the charac- 
ter of individuality which is essential to art. An action of 
which the world is the theatre and humanity the hero presents 
nothing precise to the imagination. It is a frigid allegory, a 
phantasmagoria where grand historic figures pass an instant 
before the eyes to disappear and make room for others which 
the flood of time brings on forever. 

Epic action, then, can attain the poetic vitality only as it 
concentrates itself in a single hero, who marches at the head 
of events and to whose person they attach themselves. 

As to the personages of the epic, whose actions, interests, 
misfortunes and destiny, form, as in the drama, the principal 
interest, it is important to mark with precision the distinction 
between them and dramatic personages. 

In the epic the principal figures should present a combina- 
tion of the traits which represent completely human nature 
and the national character. Such are Achilles and the Cid. 
Tragic characters may have in reality an equal richness; but 
the action being confined in narrow limits, an equal variety 
cannot be developed. This would be impossible and super- 
fluous. The epic hero represents an entire people, an entire 
form of civilization. He belongs to a period of simplicity where 
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the whole character exhibits itself. The natural has the largest 
place in him. The moral has little right to demand account 
of his acts and his passions. Such is Achilles. Such noble 
persons take up into themselves, with glory, whatever is scat- 
tered through the national character—its defects as well as its 
positive qualities. 

Dramatic characters are not thus exalted nor thus com- 
plete. They do not reach that elevation where all that was 
at the base becomes concentrated and completed in a summit. 
The aim is more personal—the motives more individual. 

Another difference is this, that the dramatic personage con- 
centrates all his energy into the pursuit of one end. Now 
this constant preoccupation with a single aim is foreign to the 
heroes of the epic poem. They accomplish their destiny ; 
but events, external circumstances, effect as much as they. 
Obstacles, dangers, adventures, do not arise so directly from 
the action itself as in the drama. They rather produce them- 
selves for his occasion. 

Other differences cause themselves to be remarked in the 
Sorm of events, their progress, the necessity which determines 
them, and the general powers which govern them. 

In the drama, as has been remarked, the passion or the will 
of the personages is the essential principle which determines 
their destiny. The events appear to depend on their charac- 
ter and the ends which they pursue. And, too, the principal 
interest concentrates itself on the ethical side of the action. 
External circumstances have no value except through the ad- 
vantage which the personages themselves reap from them. 
In the epic, events, external accidents, and actions emanating 
from the will of personages, have equal importance. Human 
actions assimilate themselves to events which evolve themselves 
underour eyes. Thus the personage is not free; he is thrown 
into the midst of a vast complication of events, in appearance 
controlled by chance; in reality ruled by necessity. 

And now appears an essential difference upon this import- 
ant point of fatality or destiny. 

The dramatic personage himself creates his own destiny. 
The destiny of the epic hero is the result of the force of things. 
The power of circumstances imprints upon the action its par- 
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remains for man only to follow that fatal and necessary order, 
and to suffer hisdoom. The spectacle which presents itself to 
our view is that of a grand general situation. This fatality is 
also a providential justice. Still, man is less judged in his acts, 
as a moral person, than in the things which he personifies. 
The grandeur of the events crushes the individuals, who 
themselves represent races or peoples. There hovers also a 
tone of sadness over all. That which is most noble is con- 
demned to perish. Such is the destiny of Achilles, of Hector, 
of the heroes involved in the destruction of Troy, or dispersed 
after its fall. 

This necessity may be represented in various ways. Some- 
times it springs from a single exhibition of the action. The 
general tone of the recital causes us to feel that it concerns 
itself with events whose necessity is the effect of a mysterious 
power. Sometimes the poet places over the actions of men 
certain superior divinities who govern and direct their course, 
by their will and their decrees. 

This is the Marvelous, properly so called. But it is necessary 
also to state the nature of the Marvelous in the epic. 

A rule already established elsewhere is, that, in the com- 
bined action of gods and men, there must be maintained the 
poetic relation of respéctive independence, without which the 
gods are abstractions, or the men instruments, machines. 
This is the defect of the Indian epics. The Greek epic has 
resolved the problem in the happiest manner: it presents this 
harmonious fusion of the human will and the divine will. The 
heroes and the divinities preserve an immovable power and an 
individual liberty perfectly independent. 

We must here insist upon the distinction of primitive epics 
and artificial or learned epics; the first, where the poet is still 
in harmony with the beliefs of the epic which he traces; the 
second, where his beliefs are different from those of the world 
which he wishes to represent. Thus in Homer the gods float 
in a magic light between reality and fiction. The Marvelous 
presents a solid, substantial, true character. 

It is the property of a fresh and simple imagination to com- 
municate to the Marvelous this stamp of naturalness and truth. 
The divinities of Virgil, compared with the gods of Homer, 
are certain imaginary beings coldly invented or imitated, a 
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kind of artistic machine. The Marvelous in modern epics, in 
the Paradise Lost, the Henriade, the Messiah, etc., is also far 
from this truth. The poem of Klopstock, in particular, is full 
of abstract fictions, which, in spite of beauties of the first order, 
render the reading of it fatiguing. 

3°. After having considered the epic poem in relation to the 
action which forms its content, the personages which play a 
part in it, and the superior powers which direct its events, 
there is left for us to examine it as a whole, in its mode of 
organization and its unity, as also in its movement and its 
development. It is here, above all, that the principal rules of 
the epic have their place. 

The basis of epie action is the entire world of the nation: 
this, like the idea of a picture, is the ground-plan. Above 
appear the gods who direct the action. Upon an intermediate 
plane there is delineated the picture of human life, public and 
private. Upon the foreground appear the personages, with 


’ their sentiments, their designs, their passions. All these parts 


ought to be strongly bound together, not to remain isolated. 

Now the bond of wnity, the centre, is the particular event of 
which the epic traces the development, the limited action to 
which all the details attach themselves. 

Through this the poem presents individuality, richness, life, 
and unity. The recital is not a simple description of different 
objects. The particular event absorbs the national idea no 
further than that the latter appears simply in the service of 
the action. 

The general rule is that the two sides, the particular action 
and the general picture, be so combined, that they preserve, 
in spite of their reciprocity, an independence which permits 
them to develop themselves in free harmony. The Iliad and 
the Odyssey furnish us models. The anger of Achilles, which 
is the centre of the action, suffers events to evolve themselves 
freely. The voyage of Ulysses presents the same spectacle in 
a variety of adventures related to the same end, and which 
seem to succeed each other at random. 

As to the individual action itself, in order that it may have 
unity, there is necessary to it in the first place a definite point 
of departure. A general collision does not suffice. Thus for 
the Iliad, though the Trojan war is the basis, the poem com- 
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mences with the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon. The 
action is thereby confined within a clearly traced circle. 

The point of departure fixed, what is the mode of develop- 
ment-which befits it? If one wishes here again to remark the 
differences between epic and dramatic poetry, the principal 
points to be considered are: 1°. the extent of the epic poem ; 
2°. the connection of the various parts and the episodes; 3°. 
the manner of contriving the movement of events. 

In order to resume in general the development of epic ac- 
tion, particularly in opposition to dramatic poetry, to render 
account both of its extent and of the progress of events to- 
wards the final consummation, we ought to say that the evo- 
lution in the epic poem not only delays for the description of 
external circumstances and ethical situations, but alsoin other 
respects it opposes itself to the denowement.. It retards in par- 
ticular by episodes the accomplishment of the particular aim, 
which dramatic poetry may not lose from sight an instant 
amid the conflicts which ‘continue without interruption in a 
logical and consequent manner. But it is not necessary that 
such obstacles should appear like means employed for an ex- 
ternal end. The entire course of events ought to spring out of 
itself by the force of circumstances, and this by an original 
design, distinct from the personal intentions of the poet. 

In concluding, it is proper to state precisely what constitutes 
unity of action in the epic poem. 

We have already refuted the opinion albhaile pretends that 
the epic poem is formed by the successive addition of many 
songs which may continue indefinitely. The falsity of this 
becomes manifest when we comprehend perfectly the nature 
of the unity which constitutes the essence of the epic work, 
just as of every work of art in general. 

Unity is not a vague and common term. Each event may, 
it is true, prolong itself indefinitely, may extend into the past 
and into the future. If, then, one only has regard to succes- 
sion, or even to the connection of facts, the epic could have 
neither beginning nor end. The exemplification of this is 
given us in cyclic poems, prosaic works compared with those 
of Homer. 

The error arises from this, that there is no clear idea of the 
nature of an action, and of the difference which there is be- 
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tween an action and a simple fact. Facts interlink or succeed 
one another. In order to an action there is needful something 
more than a similar external bond; action presupposes a de- 
terminate end and motives. Thus an end clearly conceived, 
and a motive in like manner determined, which pushes the 
personage to the completion of that end—this is what consti- 
tutes an action. Hence the realization of this action has a sig- 
nificance, a determined character, a beginning, a middle, and 
anend. The passions, the character of the persons, the situa- 
tions, the events, are attached to a common idea. The action 
has acéntre towards which converge all the parts of the poem. 
All which does not strictly belong thereto ought to be excluded. 

The anger of Achilles, in the Iliad, is the centre of the poem, 
the fact to which all the events attach themselves. 

Thus what constitutes the unity of the epic, is an individual 
action having a determinate and precise end, a comprehended 
motive of the personages, whose accomplishment thenceforth 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

In what, then, differs the unity of epic from that of dramatic 
action? The difference has been already remarked above. In 
the epic, the action develops itself from the bosom of a vast 
national unity. This introduces into the representation a mul- 
tiplicity of situations and events which the drama does not 
admit of. This is a vaster picture; herein a whole world re- 
flects itself. The unity here is compléte only when, on the 
one side, the particular action is achieved; and when, on the 
other side, the entire world wherein it moves is represented in 
its perfect wholeness; which opens an immense career, and 
permits a great variety of episodes. 


C. This exposition of the principles of the epic concludes by 
indicating some inferior varieties which belong to it, such as 
the idyl, the pastoral, the descriptive poem, which have alrea- 
dy been spoken of elsewhere. But the variety which ap- 
proaches the nearest is the romance, which Hegel character- 
izes thus: ‘\ 

The novel is the social epic. It presupposes a prosaically 
organized society, and its aim is to restore to poetry its lost 
rights. Its content is the collision between the poetry of the 
heart and the prose of the social relations. It is a protest 
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against the actual organization of society, an effort to substi- 
tute for this prose of reality a form which approaches more 
nearly to the beauty of art. The novel demands, like the epic, 
the painting of an entire world, and the picture of real life. 
As to the conception and the execution, the career of the nov- 
elist is freer, since, though in his descriptions he cannot dis- 
pense with the prose of real life, he is not himself obliged to 
remain in the prosaic and the vulgar. 

After developing this theory, the author, in a _" sketch, 
traces the development of epic poetry, and briefly characterizes 
the great poems of this class which belong to the principal 
epochs and the different historical nations. 


OUTLINES OF HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY. 


[In 1840, the Editors of Hegel’s works published a small volume with the title, 
Hecet’s Propapevtics. The work, which was edited by Karl 
Rosenkranz, contains substantially the original outline of the Course of In- 
struction in Philosophy which Hegel gave at the Gymnasium at Nirnburg 
in 1808-1811, together with sundry additions made from notes taken at the 
lectures and other sources. We give the entire exposition of the Phenome- 
nology as it occurs in the second year of the course. (The entire course was 
divided into three years: st year, Science of Rights, of Morals, and of Re- 
ligion; 2d year, Phenomefiology of Spirit and Logic; 3d year, Science of the 
Idea and Philosophical Encyclopzedia. The whole is preceded by an admira- 
ble preface by the Editor.) After the three Parts of Hegel’s Phenomenology 
which we gave in Volume II. of this Journal, it seemed well to give an outline 
of the whole subject in order to assist the reader in his labors upon the third 
(Force and Understanding). Nothing so much restores confidence after hard 
and apparently fruitless study of the detailed dialectical procedure as a short 
and clear outline. It seems like a gleam of light, and sometimes suggests at 

once the significance of the whole.—Ep1ror.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Our ordinary Knowing has before itself only the object 
which it knows, but does not at first make an object of itself, 
i. e. of the Knowing. But the whole which is extant in the 
act of knowing is not the object alone, but also the Ego that 
knows, and the relation of the Ego and the object to each 
other, i. e. Consciousness. 
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§ 2. In Philosophy, the determinations of the Knowing are 
not considered exclusively in the phase of determinations of 
things, but likewise as determinations of the Knowing, to 
which they belong, although in common likewise to things. 
In other words: they are not taken merely as objective but 
also as subjective determinations—or rather as definite spe- 
cies of relation of the object and subject to each other. 

§ 3. Since things and their determinations are in the Know- 
ing, it is quite possible, on the one hand, to view the same as 
in and for themselves outside of Consciousness—as given to 
the latter in the shape of foreign and already existing mate- 
rial for it;—on the other hand, however, for the reason that 
Consciousness is essential to the Knowing of these, the view is 
possible that Consciousness itself posits this world, and pro- 
duces or modifies the determinations of the same, through its 
mediating relation and its activity, either wholly or in part. 
The former mode of view is called “Realism,” the latter, 
“Tdealism.” Here are to be considered the general determin- 
ations of things only as the definite relation of object to the 
subject. 

§ 4. The subject, more definitely seized, is Spirit (the Mind). 
It is Phenomenal when essentially relating to an existent ob- 
ject; in so far is it Consciousness. The Science of Conscious- 
ness is, therefore, called The Phenomenology of Spirit (or 
Mind). 

§ 5. But the Mind, according to its self-activity within itself 
and in relation to itself independent of all relation to others, 
is considered in the Science of Mind proper, or “ Psychology.” 

§ 6. Consciousness is in general the knowing of an object, 
whether external or internal, without regard to whether it 
present itself without the help of the Mind, or whether it is 
produced through this. The Mind is to be considered in its 
activities in so far as the determinations of its consciousness 
are ascribed to it. 

§ 7. Consciousness is the definite relation of the Ego to an 
Object. In so far as one regards it from the objective side, it 
can be said to vary according to the difference of the Objects 
which it has. 

§ 8. At the same time, however, the Object is essentially 
determined (modified) through the mediating relation to Con- 
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sciousness. Its diversity is, therefore, to be considered as 
conversely dependent upon the development of Consciousness. 
This reciprocity continues through the Phenomenal sphere of 
Consciousness and leaves the above-mentioned (§ 3) questions . 
undecided. 

§ 9. Consciousness has in general three phases, according 
to the diversity of the object. It (the object) is namely either 
the object standing in opposition to the Ego, or it is the Ego 
itself, or something objective which belongs likewise equally 
to the Ego: Thought. These determinations are not empiri- 
cally taken up from without, but are moments of Conscious- 
ness itself. Hence it is 


(1) Consciousness in general; 
(2) Self-Consciousness ; 
(3) Reason. 


FIRST PHASE. 
Consciousness in General. 


§ 10. Consciousness in general is (1) Sensuous; (2) Per- 
ceiving; (3) Understanding. 
A.—The Sensuous Consciousness. 


§ 11. The simple sensuous Consciousness is the immediate 
certitude of an external object. The expression for the imme- 
diateness of such an object is that “it is,’ and moreover a 
“This,” a “Now” according to time, and a “ Here” according 
to space, and different from all other objects and perfectly 
determined (definite) in itself. 

§ 12. This Now and this Here are vanishing somewhats. 
Now is no more while it is and another Now has entered its 
place, and this latter Now has likewise vanished. But the 
Now abides all the same. This abiding Now is the general 
Now, which is both this and that Now, and is likewise neither 
of them.—This Here which I mean, and point out, has a right 
and left, an above and a below, a behind and a before, &c., ad 
infinitum; i.e. the Here pointed out is not a simple and hence 
definite Here, but a unity including many Heres. Therefore, 
what in truth is extant is not the abstract, sensuous determin- 
ateness [the simple “‘it is”], but the General. 
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§ 13. Perception has no longer for object the Sensuous in so 
far as it is immediate, but in so far as as it is general. Itisa 
mingling of sensuous determinations with those of Reflection. 

§ 14. The object of this Consciousness is, therefore, the 
Thing with its Properties. The sensuous properties are (@) 
Sor themselves immediately in sensation, and likewise deter- 
mined and mediated through the relation to others; (d) they 
belong to a thing, and are in this respect, on the one hand, 
embraced in the individuality of the same; on the other hand, 
they have generality, according to which they transcend this 
individual thing, and are at the same time independent of each 
other. : 

§ 15. In so far as the Properties are essentially mediated, 
they have their subsistence in another and are subject to 
change. They are only accidents. Things, however, since they 
subsist in their properties (for the reason that they are distin- 
guished by means of these), perish through the change of those 
properties, and become an alternation of birth and decay. 

§ 16. In this change it is not merely the somewhat that 
cancels itself and passes over to another, but the other itself 
changes. But the other of the other, or the change of the 
changeable, is the Becoming of the Abiding—of the in-and-for- 
itself Subsisting and Internal. 


C.—The Understanding. 


§ 17. The object has now this character: it has (a) a purely 
accidental side, and (0) also an essentiality and an abiding 
side. Consciousness, for the reason that the object has for it 
this character, is the UNDERsTANDING—for which the “things” . 
of perception pass for mere phenomena, and it (the Under- 
standing) contemplates the “Internal of things.” 

§ 18. The Internal of things is that in them which, on the 
one hand, is free from the Phenomenal manifestation—name- 
ly, their multiplicity—which constitutes an External in oppo- 
sition to it (the Internal); on the other hand, however, it is 
that which is related to them through its comprehension (ideal 
totality or “definition”). It is therefore: (1) simple force, 
which passes over into extantness, its “utterance” (or mani- 
festation). 
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§ 19. (2) Force remains with this distinction the same in 
all the sensuous variations of the Phenomenon. The Law of 
the Phenomenon is its quiet, general image. It is a mediating 
relation of general abiding determinations whose distinctions 
are external to the law. The generality and persistence of 
this mediating relation lead to the necessity of the same; yet 
without the distinction’s being an in-itself-determined or inter- 
nal one, in which one of the determinations lies immedi- 
ately in the comprehension (total definition) of the other. 

§ 20. This Comprehension—akin to Consciousness itself— 
gives another phase thereof. Hitherto it was in relation to 
its object as somewhat alien and indifferent. Since now the 
distinction in general has become a distinction which at the 
same time is no distinction, the previous mode of the distinc- 
tion of Consciousness from its object falls away. It has an 
object and relates to another, which, however, is at the same 
time no “other”; in fine, it has itself for object. 

§ 21. In other words: the “Internal of things” is the thought 
or comprehension thereof. "While Consciousness has the In- 
ternal as object, it has thought, or its own Reflection, or its 
own form—and, consequently, itself as object. 


SECOND PHASE. 
The Self- Consciousness. 


§ 22. As Self-Consciousness the Ego intuites itself, and the 
expression of the same in its purity is Ego=Ego, or: I am I. 

§ 23. This proposition of self-consciousness is devoid of all 
content. The impulse of self-consciousness consists in this: 
to realize its comprehension (“true nature”) and to become 
conscious of itself in every respect. It is therefore: (1) active 
in cancelling the otherness (alien-being) of objects, and in pos- 
iting them like itself; (2) in making itself valid externally, 
and thus giving itself, through this, objectivity and extantness. 
These two are one and the same activity. The becoming- 
determined of self-consciousness is at the same time a self- 
determining, and conversely. It produces itself as object. 

§ 24. Self-Consciousness has in its culture, or movement, 
three stages: (1) of Desire in so far as it is related to other 
things: (2) of the Mediating relation of master and slave (do- 
minion and servitude) in so far as it is related to another self- 
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consciousness not identical with itself; (3) of the general 
Self-Consciousness which recognizes itself in other self-con- 
sciousnesses, and is identical with them as well as self-iden- 
tical. 

A.—Desire. 

§ 25. Both sides of self-consciousness, the positing and the 
cancelling, are thus united with each other immediately. Self- 
Consciousness posits itself through negation of otherness and 
is practical consciousness. If, therefore, in the real conscious- 
ness, which also is called the theoretical, the determinations 
of the same and of the object changed or varied of themselves, 
now it happens that this change occurs through the activity of 
the Consciousness itself and for it. It is conscious that this 
cancelling activity belongs to it. In the comprehension of 
self-consciousness the not-yet-realized distinction lies as a 
characteristic. In so far as this distinction makes its ap- 
pearance, there arises a feeling of otherness (dependence on 
others) in consciousness—a feeling of negation in itself, or the 
feeling of deficiency, a want. 

§ 26. This feeling of its otherness contradicts its identity 
with itself. The necessity felt to cancel this opposition is Im- 
pulse (or appetite). Negation, or otherness, presents itself to 
the consciousness as an external thing different from it, which 
however is determined through the self-consciousness (1) as a 
somewhat suited to gratify the appetency, and (2) as a some- 
what in itself negative whose subsistence is to be cancelled by 
the Self and posited in identity with it (i. e. made identical, 
or assimilated). 

§ 27. The activity of desire thus cancels the otherness (alien 
element) of the object and its subsistence, and unites it with 
the subject, and by this means the desire is appeased. This 
is conditioned thus: (1) through an object existing externally 
or indifferent to it, or through Consciousness ; (2) its activity 
produces the gratification only through destruction of the 
object. The self-consciousness arrives through this at its feel- 
ing of Self. 

§ 28. In Desire, Consciousness stands in relation to itself as 
individual. It relates toan object devoid of selfhood, which is 
in and for itself another than the self-consciousness. The lat- 
‘ter for this reason only attains self-identity as regards the 
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object through destruction of the latter. Desire is in general 
(1) destructive, (2) in the gratification of its wants, therefore, 
it comes to the conscious feeling of its for-itself-being as indi- 
vidual—to the undefined Comprehension of the subject as con- 
nected with objectivity. 


B.—The Relation of Master and Slave. 


§ 29. The comprehension of self-consciousness as Subject 
which is at the same time object, gives the mediating relation: 
that another self-consciousness exists for the self-conscious- 
ness. 

§ 30. A self-consciousness which is for another is not asa 
mere object for it, but as its other self. The Ego is no abstract 
generality in which there is no distinction or determination. 
Since an Ego is thus the object of the Ego, in this respect 
there is the same for it as object that it is in itself. It intu- 
ites itself in another. 

§ 31. This self-intuition of one in another is (1) the abstract 
moment of self-sameness. (2) Each has, however, also the 
peculiarity that it manifests itself to the other as an external 
object, and in so far as an immediate sensuous and concrete 
existence. (3) Each is absolutely for-itself and individual as 
opposed to the other, and asserts its right to be such for the 
other and to pass for such, and to intuite its own freedom as 
a for-itself-existent in the other and to be recognized by it. 

§ 32. In order to make itself valid as'a free being and to 
obtain recognition, self-consciousness must exhibit itself to 
another as free from natural existence. This moment (i.e. the 
being-for-another) is as necessary as that of the freedom of 
self-consciousness in itself. The absolute identity of the Ego 
with itself is essentially not an immediate, but such a one as 
has been achieved through the cancelling of sensuous imme- 
diateness, and the exhibition of the self to another as free and 
independent from the Sensuous. Thus it shows itself in con- 
formity with its comprehension (ideal), and must be recog- 
nized because it gives reality to the Ego. 

§ 33. But Independence is freedom not owtside of and from 
the sensuous immediate extant being, but rather as freedom © 
in the same. The one moment is as necessary as the other, 
but they are not of the same value. For the reason that non- 
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identity enters—that to one of two self-consciousnesses free- 
dom passes for the essential in opposition to sensuous extant 
being, while with the other the opposite occurs—with the recip- 
rocal demand for recognition there enters into determined 
actuality the mediating relation (of master and slave) between 
them; or, in general terms, that of service and submission, in 
_ so far as this diversity of independence is extant through the 
immediate agency of nature. 

§ 34. Since of two self-consciousnesses opposed to each 
other, each must strive to assert and prove itself as an abso- 
lute for-itself-existence against and for the other, That one 
enters into a condition of slavery who prefers life to free- 
dom, and thereby shows that he has not the capacity to ab- 
stract from his sensuous extant being by his own might for 
his independence. 

-§ 35. This pure negative Freedom, which consists in the 
abstraction from natural extant being, does not correspond to 
the definition (comprehension) of Freedom, for this latter is 
the self-identity, even when involved with others: partly 
the intuition of itself in another self, and partly the free- 
dom (not from the existent, but) in the existent, a freedom 
which itself has extantness. The one who serves is devoid of 
selfhood and has another self in place of his own, so that for 
his master he has resigned and cancelled his individual Ego 
and now views his essential self in another. The master, on 
the contrary, looks upon the servant (the other Ego) as can- 
celled and his own individual will as preserved. (History of 
Robinson and Friday.) 

§ 36. The own individual will of the servant, more closely 
regarded, is cancelled in the fear of the master, and reduced 
to the internal feeling of its negativity. Its labor for the ser- | 
vice of another is a resignation of its own will partly in itself, 
partly it is at the same time, with the negation of its own de- 
sire, the positive transformation of external things through 
labor; since through labor the self makes its own determina- 
tions the forms of things, and thus views itself as objective in 
its work. The renunciation of the unessential arbitrary will 
constitutes the moment of true obedience. (Pisistratus taught 
the Athenians to obey. Through this he made the Code of 
Solon an aetual power; and after the Athenians had learned 
this, the dominion of a Ruler over them was superfluous.) 
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§ 37. This renunciation of individuality as self is the mo- 
ment (phase) through which self-consciousness makes the 
transition to the universal will, the transition to positive free- 
psy C.—Universality of Self-Consciousness. 

§ 38. The universal self-consciousness is the intuition of 
itself, not as a special existence distinct from others, but an 
intuition ofthe self-existent universal self. Thus it recognizes 
itself and the other self-consciousnesses 1 in itself, and is in turn 
recognized by them. 

§ 39. Self-consciousness is, according to this its essential 
universality, only real in so far as it knows its echo (and re- 
flection) in another (I know that another knows me as itself), 
and as pure spiritual universality (belonging to the family, 
the native land, &c.) knows itself as essential self. (This self- 
consciousness is the basis of all virtues, of love, honor, friend- 
ship, bravery, all self-sacrifice, all fame, &c.) 


THIRD PHASE. 
Reason. 


§ 40. Reason is the highest union of consciousness and 
self-consciousness, or of the knowing of an object and of the 
knowing of itself. It is the certitude that its determinations 
are just as much objective, i.e. determinations of the esssence 
of things, as they are subjective thoughts. It (Reason) is just 
as well the certitude of itself (subjectivity) as being (or objec- 
tivity), and this, too, in one and the same thinking activity. 

§ 41. Or what we see through the insight of Reason, is: (1) 
a content which subsists not in our mere subjective notions 
or thoughts which we make for ourselves, but which contains 
the in-and-for-itself-existing essence of objects and possesses 
objective reality ; and (2) which is for the Ego no alien some- 
what, no somewhat given from without, but throughout pene- 

trated and assimilated by the Ego, and therefore to all intents 
produced by the Ego. 

§ 42. The knowing of Reason is therefore not the mere sub- 
jective certitude, but also TrutH, because Truth consists in 
the harmony, or rather wnity, of certitude and Being, or of 

certitude and objectivity. 


Speculative vs. Visionary. 


SPECULATIVE vs. VISIONARY. 


By H. H. Moraan. 


As most men fall far below the attainable ideal of manhood, 
many fallacies in regard to life pass the longer unquestioned ; 
and yet, since mistakes in thinking should be avoided rather 
than corrected, it seems worth while to suggest a few thoughts 
whose truth none can deny, but whose value few appreciate. 

Custom has divided men into Theorists and Men of Action: 
into those who are learned and those who are skilled: those 
who are students and those who are tolive entirely in a world 
of never-ceasing activity. Reasonable as this classification 
seems, it nevertheless involves one of the most pernicious of 
fallacies. To confound the thinker with the visionary; to 
identify the man of narrow comprehension and quick decision 
with the practical man, and thus to exclude the thinker, the 
most practical of all men, this is to offer a choice between an 
inefficient life made acceptable by a larger meed of admira- 
tion, and aseemingly lower but more satisfying life which will 
place at one’s feet the wealth and enjoyment of the world ; 
this is to insure a contemptuous pity for the nobler part of us, 
and to determine the end of many lives as a simply sensuous 
gratification. It is true, that the age, that philosophy, that 
religion, call upon us for practical works; but a want of know- 
ledge as to what is practical brings the — of this fallacy 
into every trade and calling. 

Must we not consider as practical, concrete, useful, those 
things which concern man’s life? and must we not consider 
them practical, concrete, useful, just in proportion as they do 
so relate themselves to our living? Should not those be.con- 
sidered theoretical, abstract, futile, which do not connect them- 
selves to the life which we are living, and which as means do 
not attain the ends which they themselves propose? We must, 
then, carefully distinguish between the thinker and the vis- 
ionary, and by their works must men know them. Among 
students there are those with ability for acquiring knowledge 
while they themselves remain unchanged: men who are mere- 
ly media for the transference of knowledge: men whose power 
lies wholly in their receptivity. But there are those who not 
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only acquire but assimilate: who, with each addition to their 
knowledge, become stronger for both thought and action: who 
reap the same harvest from their mental activity that the 
orthodox practical man gains from a new suggestion. The 
thinker, he whose mind is not simply receptive but produc- 
tive, never presents the anomaly of a man who has seemingly 
grasped all knowledge, and is yet unable to utilize any of it. 
The thinker has far more in common with the man of action 
than he can have with the visionary; indeed, he has the same 
kind of culture, and gains even higher results, than the merely 
“practical” man: results higher, because the thinker adds to 
all the resources of the so-called man of action, the accumu- 
lated records of experience as given him by the past. “The 
mass of men, simply because they are a mass of men, receive 
with difficulty every new idea, unless it lies in the track of 
their own knowledge ;” and therefore, as visionaries are many 
and thinkers are few, this distrust of men of deep thought is 
intensified, and there continues this exaltation of the man who 
is called practical simply because he realizes more than he who 
pursues some phantom of an abstraction. If it be true that 
many who are called thinkers are merely visionaries; that 
many who are considered wise are simply learned—is it not 
equally true that many who arrogate to themselves the merit 
of being practical, are yet the most stupid of visionaries? ia 
is natural to receive with suspicion the advice of him who 
leads a life of seclusion; but to confound this man with 
him who, while always in full communion with the world, 
renders tributary to him all the resources of thought, whether 
delivered orally or in writing, and who, in addition to this, 
always analyzes and seizes the whole complex of any prob- 
lem which is presented; to fail to distinguish between this 
man and the visionary; to fail to honor this man as the 
most eminent of practical men,—this is to stultify ourselves. 
It has been said that the thinker and the visionary are ut- 
terly unlike; that the thinker and the orthodox practical 
man have much in common, and, indeed, differ only in the 
wider grasp which the former takes. The practical man is 
he who discerns and uses the best means for the attainment 
of his ends; who unites to a quick perception the instant 
execution of his judgments. But do not such men revolve 
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any new problem until they see the bearing of every part? 
Is not their superiority over their fellows entirely attributa- 
ble to their superior power of analysis? And is not this the 
very characteristic of a true thinker; of him who never de- 
velops abstract and curious theories; never expects to find 
the universal solvent ; never forgets the aid to be derived from 
the suggestions and criticisms of even the most ignorant; of 
him who considers all that is truly useful as the result of 
thought—utilized thought—and who always seeks the funda- 
mental truth, neglecting the merely accidental accessories ? 

It is true that most men will be either actors or dreamers; 
it is true that even the thinker may not find his develop- 
ment co-ordinate and harmonious; but it is also true that the 
thinker can develop the active side so as to realize his thoughts 
and reach the highest eminence; that he will be conscious of 
an universal adaptability, and that he can compete success- 
fully with those whose experience is more extensive, but ne- 
cessarily not so profound. Doubtless the thinker is less com- 
mon than the visionary, whether the latter be a student or a 
man of action; but all the great “practical” men of the world, 
those who have added to our wealth either material or intel- 
ectual, all these men have been thinkers. 


HE IS NOT FAR. 
By Joun Weiss. 


‘** Now, it seems, he wishes to go away in search of life’s good.’ ‘ But isn’t that just what the old 
crone dii?’ ‘The oldcrone?’ ‘Yes; she whe went away to fetch the sunshine, instead of making win- 
dows in the wall to let itin.” ’— Bydznson’s “ Annz.” 


Not far? Is, then, the mole’s our plight, 
Whose burrowing makes no claim on light? 
Not far? Then why appears the Whole 
Scarce ankle-deep to wading soul? 
Why have an eye whose orbit takes 
All orbs, nor spills a drop, nor shakes 
When all the waves of distance lap 
“ts brim? Why strings that never snap 
When hearts explore their own recess 
Of Love, to find it fathomless? 

‘ Why rated in the hold so high, 


He is not Far. 


With minnows in a pool to ply? 
To dangle chafing at the wharf 
In tides around the keel that scoff! 
They ebb, as dogs that fain would lure 
Their masters toward a game secure. 
See how they fawn, and run before! 
Up anchor; let us leave the shore. 


Cast loose, and lifted o’er the bar,’ 
‘Thought went elate from star to star. 

As children drop and lift the hook 

Before the poises in a brook, 

My bait to every glittering scale 

I hung, nor did one venture fail. 

All night I drew them to my boat, 

My mood, built on the dark to float: 
From shoals that ’round Orion feed, 

And fainter fires we scarce surmise, - 
They brood so deep we cannot heed, — 
The plummet floats before they rise. 

And scales that shed a shier ray 

Off land no mortal foot can keep, 

This time upon my deck they lay— 

The midnight’s litter; gunwale deep 

My mood, ill-built for such surprise, 
Went staggering through the fertile skies. 
How name and how appraise the spoil? 
The slippery hints, the vague turmoil; 
Feeling that cannot grow to thought, 

Can scarce to prophecy be brought, 

And thoughts that come half-made from hope, 
_ Yet back again to guesses grope: 

And longings to express the Whole 

That find the Least too far a goal: 

The mind’s demand that all the deep 

Shall come and in its shallows creep, 

Run up the creeks of all its names, 

And lap its blazons and its blames: 

The tender afterthoughts that yield 

To Gop His Kosmos unrevealed: 

The thirst that drinks this tenderness 

In rage the Godhead to possess; 

The hungry gaze that cannot sup 

Except it swallow planets up; - 

The drooping lid of each relapse 

From Must and Shall to faint Perhaps; 

The calm that God, to ease my dearth, 

Has borrowed from a silent earth, 
And strengthened from a silent sky, 
From worlds that roll without a sigh, 
From silence that is space itself, — 
All this, my spoil, my midnight pelf, 
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My moment of possession, — how 
To sort my creels and clear my bow! 


No need; the happy strike pursue; 
It is myself that leaps to view: 

My waiting is the firmament, 

Its floating prey is each intent. 

Not every night so glittering charms 
My being into Being’s arms, 

Nor often do the shoals so thrive 
That keep my winter lamp alive. 
For God, who ’s neither near nor far, 
I trolling go from star to star. 


Which of them all some day will be 
The harbor of my liberty, =, 

With piers by deep-sea-fishing piled, 
-By deeper tales my rest beguiled: 
Among these sands of suns above 
Where shall my anchor cease to rove? 
My keel upon Orion grate, 

Or by that speck of older date? 
Quick—let the God within divine 
The shore that some day shall be mine. 
My thoughts to yearning all have fled 
To know my palace overhead, 

A vault that shall not pinch the brain, 
Demesnes with weather void of pain, 
With scents from an immortal sod 

At windows open wide to God. 


Oh, now my luck began to fail: 

Some shivering prose athwart the gale 
That fed my course, to baffle crept; 
By better self no longer kept, 

Myself declined the mystic way: 

Or was ’t the breaking of the day 
That bade my selfish dream begone? 
With golden prow against the morn 
The earth went glorying, o’er the sky 
The freshet of the light was high; 
The stars at which I touched were drowned, 
‘In all the galaxy no ground; 

Upon the morning-moon the blue 
Broke, running up the yellow strand, 
And left, of all her midnight hue, 

But one faint curve whereon to stand. 
To this my reverie fled —in vain; 
This, too, submerged th’ unbitted main. 
’ And back to earth my scurrying mood, 
Spoils dropping o’er the amplitude 

To bribe pursuit, came, hot to feel 
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Home’s threshhold underneath the keel. 
But, anchored at the garden-gate, 


» My soul, repair thy damaged freight; 


Morning ’s the current in the street, 
My dreams are not so fair, so fleet; 
Their dew was death-damp—feel the sun 
Tear off each glister, one by one: 

Of all my midnight waifs bereft— 

Save faith in daylight—that is left. 

The mystic eyes for God that glowed, 
Now see Him coming down the road; 
He is the green in every blade, 

The health in every boy and maid, 

In yonder sunrise-flag He blooms 
Above a nation’s well-carved tombs: 
That empty sleeve His arm contains, 
That blushing scar His anger drains. 
That flaunting cheek beneath the lamp 
He hoists for succor from a heart 
Where Love maintains a wasted camp 
Till Love arrive to take its part. 

This bloodless face against the pane 
Goes whitening all the murky street 
With His own dread, lest hunger gain 
Upon His love’s woe-burdened feet. 
Thé freedman’s knock His errand brings, 
The nurse’s plea His mercy sings: 

My daughter’s phrases from His lips 
Their sweetness steal, and ’tis His hand 
Thrills through her rosy finger-tips 

To wake me, as light wakes the land. 
He is the friend to whom I cling: 

The rifled bee that sheathes its sting 
In rifled sweets: the rose is He 

That’s sucked to sweetness by the bee. 
With every maid He loves to sit, 

His beauties in her color fit, 

His guilelessness that plots when she 
A man enslaves to set Him free. 


The eagle’s talon-glance the sun 
May seize, but cannot sweep away > 
For stars to tread their maze at noon: 
Their partners in the twilight stray, 
To whisper whither light has fled: 
With spies on God consort no more 
In hope by hide and seek to catch: 
Thy vigils leave, and leave thy bed: 
Behold, His hand is on the door, 

And fumbles at thy rusty latch. 


Elementary School Education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


The most significant phase of modern culture is the immense 
impulse given to the study of physical science. Dealing with 
sensuous objects, and gaining the mastery over them by means ~ 
of the intellectual tools of classification and analysis, the em- 
pirical sciences furnish a field of mental activity so elementary 
that all people may enter successfully, while the results there 
achieved have so immediate a bearing upon man’s physical 
well-being that the charm of scientific study becomes greatly 
enhanced. 

In the progress of human culture, which consists in the tran- 
sition from a blind use of means to the conscious possession 
of all which they involve, it is the physical sciences that fur- 
nish the most elementary training. It does not by any means 
follow from this that school education should give a large 
place to branches of natural science, although it is quite 
natural for the devotees of the latter to claim such. The cul- 
ture derived from natural science has value chiefly for its effect 
upon the general consciousness—in the influence it has (1) 
negatively in freeing the mind from presuppositions, (2) and 
positively in the element of seriousness and earnestness which 
it brings with it. So likewise the immense production and con- 
sumption of Romance literature works as a counter-irritant 
upon the general consciousness, unfolding the world of phan- 
tasy and genius side by side with the prose world which science 
reveals. One might as well claim an exclusive school culture 
in the direction of the phantasy as in that of the understanding. 

While the discussion is going on with reference to “The cul- 
ture demanded by modern life,” it will not be amiss to exam- 
ine the course of elementary instruction which has been long 
established in our schools, and see its bearing upon the gene- 
ral question. 

Without venturing to dogmatize upon the relative value of 
national ideals—the end and aim of the systems of culture—it 
is sufficient to call up their general characteristics. 

Oriental states fix the status of the individual far more def- 
initely than do the western. If one is born a sudra, he is pre- 
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destined to the basest of employments. His neighbor, the 
son of a Brahmin, was foreordained to the highest life. Where 
the caste system does not prevail, some other form of external 
authority places its hard limits around the infinite possibili- 
ties of the individual. The institutions of oriental society seem 
a vast web of fate overshadowing all, and preventing that mo- 
bility which is thought essential to human development in 
Europe and America. 

In Europe this mobility is not realized anywhere to the 
extent that it isin this country. There is to a greater or less 
extent an hereditary ruling class and a tendency to keep dis- 
tinct the other classes—the proletary below, the property- 
holding middle classes above them. The tendency under a 
monarchical form of government must always be to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the mobility here spoken of. The people 
will receive by early education a proclivity to remain in the 
same glass—the children of the proletarians to remain such, 
and those of the higher classes to continue in their caste; at 
least, this is far more the case there than it is at present in. 
America. Mobility of classes is not directly encouraged to 
any great extent in Europe, and even in America the natural 
obstacles of the family nurture are scarely overcome by the 
other influences. Yet the whole organization of modern soci- 
ety is undergoing reconstruction so as to realize more than 
aught else this necessary condition. The utmost possible re- 
sult from each individual is the desideratum. The accident of 
birth shall not count against self-determination. 

Migration has become a principle within this century. The 
avatar of steam and the telegraph has made possible a general 
movement of the human race which will result in the most 
wonderful combinations conceivable. A new synthesis of 
races is going on at numerous and widely extended bases. 
And wherever such a synthesis of different national idiosyn- 
crasies takes place, there is the greatest opportunity for free 
development of the individual. Each man is waited upon by 
the totality of surrounding conditions, and pressingly invited 
to show his full capacity. Manifold spheres of activity open 
. toward him, and in a new country he always has the occasion 
furnished him for great deeds. Thus we might call this mo- 
bility the means for the realization of free individuality, and 
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could affirm with truth that its first realization was the physi- 
cal means of transportation and instant communication, and 
then, its utilization in commerce; and later, the general move- 
ment of peoples to the frontiers—Australia, South America, 
the Pacific coast of America, &c. Hereafter, the circulation 
between the centres of population and the frontiers is destined 
to give the peculiar character to the epoch upon which we now 
enter. 

Under these circumstances, is it probable that the elemen- 
tary education of youth is likely to be more special in its 
nature—“practical” it is called—or will it tend to what is uni- 
versal in its nature, so that, as far as it goes, it shall fit the 
pupil for all spheres, whether high or low? Whether it has 
been so hitherto or not, it will undoubtedly take the direction 
of liberal training in the future. Education will be of such a 
nature as to give to the pupil whose character is as yet un- 
formed, the key to his capacities, and thereby enable him to 
choose freely his own vocation and determine his own destiny. 

It is clear at this point that before we can say exactly what 
the branches taught in such a liberal system should be, or 
before we can pass judgment upon those now prescribed in 
the schools, we must summon before us the totality of condi- 
tions in which the individual finds himself (at least in;its out- 
lines), and see what is required for its mastery. It is, above 
all, certain, that man cannot be “master of his conditions” 
without knowing them; hence his elementary education must 
embrace those branches that severally initiate him into these 
conditions. 

The wants of man as a physical being are all mediated 
through his relation to society. Food, clothing, and shelter, 
are wrested from nature not by the unaided might of the indi- 
vidual but by the might of society—an organization in which 
the individual loses himself in order to find himself again 
(and that too “raised to a higher power”). It is through soci- 
ety and its institutions that man is elevated above his mere 
animal existence to the universal life of Spirit. Man as a mere 
individual is a savage. Elevated by means of his social insti- 
tutions, he partakes of the life of the vast organism known as 
humanity, and is shielded by it from rude nature —is fed, 
clothed, housed, and educated by it. The mite which each 
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individual contributes towards the welfare of the whole, is 
returned to him by the whole through the organization of 
society. Thus the social organization acts as a seive, which 
gifts out the selfishness and consequent savageness from each 
man. What he does for himself must be indirect; he must 
work for others, and let them work for him. This inter- 
change, brought about through the division of labor and com- 
merce, is the corner-stone of civilization—an exchange not 
merely of the elements of food and clothing, but of arts, insti- 
tutions, and ideas. The latter function of exchange is educa- 
tion in its widest compass. It is a part of the grand social 
organization by which each individual is made the recipient 
of the labor of the race. The education in the school has this 
special function to perform: it gives to each individual the 
language of that social organization, and the common stock of 
ideas which governit. It gives man the theoretical tools by 
which he obtains the mastery over the realms of nature as 
well as over those of mind. 

By reason of the fact that the individual man is mediated 
through society directly, and finds it as the presupposition of 
his existence—other conditions are secondary as compared 
with it*—it happens that education busies itself chiefly 
with initiating the individual into the conventionalities of 
society. From birth this training of the individual begins and 
_ consists, first, in acquiring the use and wont—the general hab- 
its of its fellow-men. It is, however, in the school that he 
brings to consciousness the elements that underlie this or- 
ganism. 

The rational basis of the ordinary course of study in the ele- 
mentary school may now become apparent It consists ‘of the 
Rudiments: 

I. Reading and Writing ; 
ly 
. Geography ; 
IV. he 
V. Grammar. 


* Thus it happens that a man cannot appropriate nature directly, but must get 
this recognition of society before he can use it for food, clothing, or shelter. He 
must, for example, own what he is to use; and to own implies the recognition of 


pociety. 
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By the first of these he issues forth from the circumscribed 
life of the senses, in which he is confined to the narrow circle 
of individuals which constitute his acquaintances; he issues 
forth from this immediate enclosure, and finds himself in the 
community of the world at large. He is comparatively eman- 
cipated from the Here and Now; for the page of the book or 
newspaper gives him a survey of the life of the globe. The 
libraries open their doors, and he associates with and listens 
to Socrates and Plato, Confucius and Zoroaster, and no empty 
gossip escapes from those lips! Faint echoes come down to 
him from the Chaldean oracles and the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians—from the remoter antiquity of Phenicia. Not merely 
this: he can write his own thought, and thus be present to 
others far separated in time and space. This branch is the 
introduction and alphabet of the rest. 

By the second of these studies — Arithmetic—he becomes 
master of numerical quantity, and therewith of the practical 
side of exchange. Food, clothing, and shelter, are first quanti- 
fied, and then become practically atiainable. Number standing 
midway between sensuous concrete things and pure thoughts 
is the first instrument which intelligence uses to gain its vic- 
tory over nature. It renders social combination possible in 
its commercial aspect.* 

By the third branch—Geography—man brings to conscious- 
ness his spatial extent in the world. Since his wants relate 
him to the different countries, these latter form a part of his 
estate. He contributes to the world and receives from it 
through commerce. What he owns directly—his house, gar- 
den, field, workshop—yields him return for his activity ; so 
does the world at large; and as self-knowledge includes a 
knowledge of his possessions, his knowledge of the geograph- 
ical world is a knowledge of his patrimony, and properly self- 
. knowledge. Every civilized man has a personal interest in 
the wheat crop of Illinois, the iron crop of Missouri, and the 
manufactures of England or Massachusetts, just as really, 


* The culture gained in the study of mathematics is of a very important char- 
acter, although it is exclusively elementary. It is not a training in “causes and 
effects,” for these imply quality as well as quantity. It is the first elevation over 
the Sensuous, and its course of training involves attention and abstraction, the two 
processes which lie at the basis of all intellectual culture. 
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though not so vitally, as the farmer of Illinois, the miner of 
Missouri, or the manufacturer of Manchester or Lowell. 

Just as Geography is man’s knowledge of himself in space 
—of his net-work of relations traced out on the globe—so His- 
tory is the record of his past existence; for his presupposi- 
tions and precedent conditions belong to and are a part of his 
actual existence. 

Grammar gives tothe pupil the first consciousness of the 
mind itself as manifested in its greatest instrument. The power 
of insight into the social existence itself is communicated 
at the same time. The formation of language exhibits the 
stages by which pure intellect becomes object toitself. Hence 
it is the most potent discipline of the whole course. The pro-— 
found analysis and superior grasp of thought which this study 
gives as compared with Mathematics and the Physical sci- 
ences, has long been noted by educators. It is emphatically 
a culture-study. Through it the pupil is turned within and 
trained to recognize his own essence in its pure ideal form. 

Thus these branches are initiative to self-knowledge, and 
by this the individual transcends his immediate sensations 
(within whose narrow sphere he is as a brute knowing neither 
good nor evil, for good and evil are relations and not imme- 
diate sensations), and traces out his existence through the 
regions of space which it involves and the zons of time which 
are its conditions. He finds that his existence is no private, 
isolated affair, but a vast system—a process which has become 
through time and is becoming; -a process embracing all na- 
tions and all climes; 


‘¢He omnipresent is, 
All round himself he lies, 
Osiris spread abroad 
Up-staring in all eyes.” 


These five elementary branches are of infinitely more im- 
portance in a course of education than any others in their 
places, for this reason: the pupil who is taught how to master 
these subjects, is at the same time taught how to master all 
branches of human learning. “How important, then, that each 
branch be taught in the spirit of the whole!” Most true! 
In teaching Reading—a branch which stands apart from the 
others as one of transcendent importance, or, indeed, forms 
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rather the centre from which they ray out—the pupil is to be 
initiated into the realm of Literature—the morning-land of 
Phantasy and Imagination. Science and History are its adja- 
cent provinces. But, in order to reinforce this culture, there 
is added a special training in the cardinal directions which 
branch out from literature asacentre. Arithmetic gives a drill 
in the severe methods of mathematical and physical sciences, 
while Geography introduces the method of Natural History. 
Grammar, on the other hand, opens the method of Philosophy 
and Philology, and added to History leads to the Social and 
Political sciences. 

Two questions which have arisen may be answered at this 
point. When it is asked whether it would do to substitute 
some other branch for one of these on the list—say Chemistry 
or some one of the Physical. sciences for Grammar—the reply 
is: By so doing you would contribute, in so far, to close the 
eyes of the mind to that wonderful realm of soéial existence 
which is vitally essential to man. By Grammar the pupil gets 
the tools—the microscopes and telescopes by which he can 
summon the social existence before him and examine it. So, 
too, should one (as by the so-called “ Object-lesson” system) 
make education a more exclusive training of the senses, he 
would undervalue the mastery of the printed book and tend 
to reduce man from being a member of the organized system of 
society back to the rank of a mere individual dependent on 
his own immediate senses for his knowledge. He would thus 
be degraded from the lofty position of mastership over the 
acquirements of the senses of all mankind through all ages, 
to that of his own narrow limitation in space and time. And 
this is not the worst: so much over-cultivation of his own ex- 
ternal senses would be done at the expense of insight into the 
realms of Poetry and Philosophy, and of the Social and Polit- 
ical sciences—his organs for the perception of these being 
undeveloped. 

To the other question: as to the importance of higher edu- 
cation, and what its direction should be, one may say in gen- 
eral that there is a tendency now to make the individual inde- 
pendent of the personal teacher and the university, by means 
of the printed page and its universal diffusion in the shape of 
books and periodicals. Once it was necessary to resort to the 
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university to hear the master speak on his theme, for his 
knowledge was nowhere to be found written. Then came the 
first ages of printing, and universities were resorted to for the 
advantage of their valuable libraries. The personal influence 
of the professors and fellow-students has become the most im- 
portant advantage left in our day. Whatever information 
one wishes to circulate is committed at once to paper. When 
the pupil has learned the method of mastering books, he has 
learned the art of Education. Books have certain peculiar 
advantages over oral instruction. The personal influence of 
the teacher who presents his subject orally, tends to produce 
dogmatic habits in his pupils. It tends to create respect for 
mere authority as such. The printed page is cool and dispas- 
sionate. If the reader finds heat or light there, it must be 
through his own activity. To this is to be added the import- 
ant consideration that the contents of a book are more care- 
fully digested than a course of oral statements. The author is 
perforce on his guard with reference to authenticity; he is 
careful to be exhaustive, and not to give undue prominence to 
special features. 

The era of public and private libraries and of the newspaper 
brings the university to every individual in the most essential 
particulars. But there remains still the function of discipline 
in method, which may be carried on indefinitely in the cardi- 
nal directions already pointed out. Thus the high school 
(next above the district or grammar school) continues the 
same symmetry of system, and with powerful effect follows 
up the training already begun. 

Reading and Writing are continued into Elocution, Compo- 
sition Writing, and the systematic study of Literature. From 
Arithmetic the pupil passes on to Geometry and Algebra, and 
is thus initiated into distinctions of Spatial Mathematics and 
the Higher Analysis. He also takes up at this time Natural 
Philosophy. From Geography he has ascended to Physical 
Geograhy.* In Natural Philosophy he finds the technics of 
the Physical sciences (i. e. of the quantitative or mathematical 
sciences of Nature); in Physical Geography, the technics of 


.* Political Geography in its commercial aspect unfolds the first principles of 
Political Economy; the classes of employments and the relations growing out of 
these. 
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the branches of Natural History (i. e. the cannes branches 
of Natural Science).* 

History passes from that of the United States to General 
History, and side by side with it is taken up the study of the 
form of Government—the Constitution—thus pooparing the 
insight into the necessity of the State.+ 

Finally, the study of English Grammar unfolds into the 
study of foreign languages and Mental Philosophy. It is an 
easy step from the study of Syntax (analysis of the sentence) 
to Logic. Of foreign languages, the Latin stands first in order 
of importance to the English scholar. It furnishes the root 
words to that part of the English vocabulary which is more 
especially the language of thought and reflection, while the 
Teutonic or Gothic groundwork is the language of the sensu- 
ous experience and of common life. Hence the culture of the 
individual is immensely facilitated by the study of Latin, even 
though pursued for a very limited time. French, German and 
Greek follow Latin at a considerable distance, though they 
are of far more value than any other foreign tongues after 
Latin. 

Thus High School studies follow the channels begun in the 
lower schools, and have in view the plan of giving to the youth 


* Thus Nature has two aspects for Science: 1st. Dynamical and quantitative— 
which is investigated in Physics. (Here come Pneumatics, Hydraulics, Optics, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Astronomy, and the like.) 2d. The teleological and qual- 
itative, Organic Nature, which is investigated in Natural History. (Here belong trea- 
tises upon such subjects as Meteorology, Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Eth- 
nology.) 

+ To make the exhaustiveness of the scope of this course of study more appa- 
rent we give the complete outlines of a scheme of classification of human learning 
ascontained in books. Adopting Lord Bacon’s fundamental categories of Philoso- 
phy, Poetry, and History—or, more properly named, Science, Art, and History—we 
have the entire field of SCIENCE divided as follows: 

I. Philosophy (the Science of Sciences). 
II. Theology (Science of God). 
III. Social and Political Sciences (treating of human institutions—state, society, 
and language), whose subdivisions are (1) Jurisprudence, (2) Politics, (3) 
Social Science, (4) Philology. 
IV. Natural Sciences and Useful Arts (Nature and its uses), subdivided into (1) 
Mathematics (pure form of Nature), (2) Physics, (3) Natural History, (4) 
Medicine, (5) Useful Arts. 


The province of ART including chiefly Literature and oe HIs- 
TORY ends the series. 
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the command of himself. Having this, the youth can safely 
be left to select his own avocation. Our national idea and the 
interests of humanity alike protest against a one-sided educa- 
tion that shall predestine the youth to some special art or 
trade. Compared with any of these general studies here laid 
down, a special branch would be an impertinence and a stum- 
bling-block, having its presuppositions in some one of the 
studies for which it would be substituted. 

The youth must be trained to the use of books and initi- 
ated into the technics of the various branches, and, this ac- 
complished, his elementary or school education is done and 
he may graduate. Surrounded by the modern appliances 
created through the art of printing, his whole life will bea 
continual university training. 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
An extract from the preface to the first edition of Herr von Schelling’s treatise: On the Ego as the prin- 
ciple of Philosophy, or on the Unconditioned in Human Knowledge. (Published in 1796.) 
Translated by Cuas. L. Bexnays. 

It is rather unbecoming in philosophy to corrupt one’s judg- 
ment concerning principles by previously enumerating its re- 
sults, or, in general, to submit the principles of any philosophy 
to a measurement by the standard of the material interests of 
common life. Inasmuch, however, as a well-meaning person 
may with good intentions ask the question, what the real 
effects of principles could possibly be, which are enunciated 
as perfectly new, and whether they are destined to remain 
the exclusive property of the school, or to be introduced into 
life,—one may in all propriety answer his questions, provided 
that in so doing he does not mean to determine in advance 
the judgment of others on the principles themselves. A 
philosophy based upon the essence of man cannot lead to 
mere dead formulas—which are so many prisons to the human 
mind—or to a mere philosophical puzzle whereby given con- 
cepts are reduced to higher ones and the living works of the 
human mind buried in a dead faculty; but it is destined—to 
use the words of Jacobi—to reveal and unveil existence. 
Its essence is spirit, not a mere: formula or a letter, and its 
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highest object is not a laborious combination of concepts, 
but only that which is immediately present to itself in men. 
Its purpose is not a mere reform in sciences, but a total revo- 
lution in the domain of philosophy. It is the second revolu- 
tion which occurred in its domain. The first one happened 
when the knowledge of external objects was set up as the 
essence of all science. From that time to the second revo- 
lution change was not a change of the principles themselves, 
but it consisted only in a progress from one object to another; 
and inasmuch as it was indifferent—not to the school, but to 
mankind—what object absorbed its attention, the progress 
from one object to another could not be considered progress 
of the human mind. If, therefore, any philosophy can be ex- 
pected to exercise a real influence upon human life, this may 
be expected solely 6f the new philosophy, which is possible - 
only by a total revolution of principles. 

Itis a daring attempt of Reason to emancipate mankind 
and deliver it from the terrors of the objective world; but the 
attempt cannot fail, because man grows in the same propor- 
tion as he learns himself and his power. Give to man the 
consciousness of what he is, and he will soon learn to be what 
he ought to be. Give him theoretical self-respect, and the 
practical self-respect will soon follow. It is a vain hope to 
expect great progress on the part of men out of mere good 
will; for to become better he must already previously have 
been good: the revolution in man, therefore, ought to priginate 
in the consciousness of his nature; he must be theoretically 
good before he can become so practically, and the knowledge © 
that the essence of man consists only in unity and through 
unity is the safest preparation for a mode of living in har- 
mony with one’s own self. For a man who arrives at this 
conviction will also see that unity of volition and action should 
be just as natural and necessary to himself as the preserva- 
tion of his existence. This ought to be the aim of man, that 
unity of volition and action become as natural to him as the 
mechanism of his body and the unity of his consciousness. 

To a philosophy which sets up the assertion as its first prin- 
ciple, that the essence of man consists only in absolute liberty ; 
that men are not things, nor chattels; and that, according to 
their essential being, they can never become objects—one 
should indeed promise jJittle progress in an enervated epoch 
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like ours, which shudders at the sight of any peculiarly hu- 
man power that is called into activity and which already 
attempted to lower the tone of the first great product of that 
philosophy, which seemed to treat the ruling spirit of the age 
with favor, to bring back philosophy to the old traditional sub- 
mission, to the rule of objective truth, or at least to the humili- 
ating confession, that its limits (the limits of objective truth) 
were not the effects of absolute freedom, but the mere conse- 
quences of the acknowledged weakness of the human mind, 
and the limitedness of man’s faculties of knowing. But phil- 
osophy might be accused of timidity, if it had not hoped to 
indicate a new road to the human mind upon the new great 
march which it has just begun, to infuse courage and energy 
into the broken and contrite spirits, and to revive the ex. 
hausted forces; to shake the slaves of objective truth by in- 
timations of liberty, and to teach those who are consistent 
only in their inconsistency, that they can only be saved by the 
unity of their actions and by a strict adherence to their 
principles. 

It is difficult not to become enthusiastic in thinking the 
great thought, that just as all sciences, not excepting even the 
empirical ones, converge to a point of complete unity, so hu- 
manity also will realize the principle of unity which from the 
commencement has lain at the basis of history as the regula- 
tive principle, as a constitutive law; that just as all the rays 
of human knowledge and the experience of many centuries 
finally converge to one focus of truth, and realize the idea 
that all the various sciences in the end must become one— 
an idea that has hovered before many great minds—that the 
various right and wrong ways of the human race also may 
finally unite in one point, on which it may collect itself, 
and, as it were one complete person, obey the law of liberty. 
Even though this epoch be ever so remote, though even a 
haughty smile be excited by our hopes upon the progress of 
mankind, the great problem of at least preparing for this 
epoch, by their combined labors toward the perfection of sci- 
ences, is reserved to those to whom these hopes are not mere 
folly. For any idea must previously become realized within 
the domain of science before it realizes itself in history. Never 
can mankind become a unity before their knowledge becomes 
a unit also. 


